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DRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 

B MENT of SC — E.—The NEXT MEETING will be held 

 BIRM HAM, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 
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ery and Models of Machinery on or before January 21. 
4 Plated Goods on or before February 21. 





























ker, Inventor, or Designer, in addition to that of 
fe Bxhibitor All Articles to be subject to the approval or rejec- | 

of the Council, and to be at the owner's ris ‘he carriage to 
Ysochester will be paid on Works sent by invited parties, but the 
carriage must be paid by the contributors. All Articles | 
gust remain till the close of the Exhibition, 
getues, which may be removed and changed as may be agreed 
gua. Motive power will be found by the institution for Machi- 
gad Working Models, but the same must be put up and fitted 
he contribute 
"plank schedules and other particulars will be furnished on appli- 
ation to the Honorary Secretary, 

GEO. WAREING ORMROD, . Hon. Sec. _ 
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Prospectuses at Messrs. Boosry & Co. 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 
MASTER of ARTS of CAMBRIDGE, 


Wrangler in his year, of = experience in Tuition, 
RECEIVES PUPILS at his own house, or gives Instruction at 
their residence. 
der peculiar advantages. If desired he has room for two pupils to 
yside in his house, situated in a Northern Suburb of London.— 
Apply, if by letter, prepai ssed . tothe care of Messrs. 
Turon, W ALTO &M Mas wer-street, London. 


A VACANCY having occurred in the 
ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIP of. the NORMAL SCHOOL 
in the ROYAL AITARY ASYLUM, CHELSEA, the Secre- 
tary-at-War ‘will receive Teatinvoniats from Candidates for the 
sore situation, which should be addressed to him at the War 
(fice, on or before the 20th inst. 
The Assistant Master must be qualified to conduct, under the 
Master, the instruction of the Students in the Normal 
fehool.in Religious Knowledge, the English Language, History, | 
Arithmetic, the Elements of Mechanics and Surveying, the Theory | 
dthe Steam-engine, and the first rudiments of Military Construc- 
tins, Geography, and the Use of the Globes. He must present 
tatimonials of fitness to develope and regulate the domestic and 
poral features of a School in which Masters are to be trained for 
he Army. 
wary 2001. a-year, with quarters for himself, cuals and candles. 
_War Offic ugust 1, 1say. 
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RIZE ESSAYS on the PRESENT STATE 
of the MANUFACTURING and other WORKING 






RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society, in May, 1848, resolutions 
vere passed, recommending the publication of works adapted to 
cunteract the unchristian and demoralising tendency of a large 
prtion of the cheap literature of the day, and to point out the 
furces of various social evils, with their remedies: such works to 
he paid for out of the Jubilee Fund. With a view to c: arry out 
tee resolutions, the Committee now offer the following Prizes :— 

PRIZES FOR LARGER WORKS. 
um of 1001. for the best work on tHe PRESENT 
mate te oun MANUFACTURING ayo OTHER WORKKING 
(LASSES, so FAR AS SUCH CLASSES ARE AFFECTED BY MoraAL 
(aUSES, AND BY PeERSONAL CHARACTER AND HABITS, AND THE 
But Means or Promotinc THEIR TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
Veurare. 

2 The sum of 50l. for the second best work. 

Theabove Prizes not to exceed six printed sheets, or about 144 
wees of the usual tract size. 


PRIZES FOR SMALLER WORKS. 
1 A Prize of 251. for the best tract on the same subject, not ex- 
z two printed sheets, or 48 pages of tract size. 

2 A Prize of 2ui. for the second best tract of the same length. 

4 A Prize of 15. for the third best tract of the same length. 

The works described are intended for general circulation, parti- 
larly arnong the labouring classes, and must be popular, and 
uitable for the present times. They should illustrate the effects 

such causes as intemperance, improvidence, Sabbath desecra- 
ton, the general want of sound principles, the influence of demo- 
niising amusements, and the licentious and sceptical press. They 
should also show the fallacious expectations frequently held out to 
es classes on the subjects of liberty, equality, and fra- 


iy principles of these works must be in harmony with the 
fciptures, aud free from all sectarian bias. The subjects intro- 

whether religious, moral, social, or economical, must be 
A in the light of Divine revelation. The copyright of ull the 
Prize pieces to belong to the Society 
The adjudicators to be the Committee and Officers of the Reli- 
mean Tract Society. 
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[Fonarp & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
- No, 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, vu. 

hed Consignments of Buvooks, Paintings, Ex eam 
and other articles, respectfully solicited for Salesat Auction. 
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nuscripts to be addressed to Mr. William Jones, Reli- 
tous Track Society, 56, Paternoster-row, London, on or before the 


containing the name and address of 


prizes are open to all classes of both sexes, and to be 
é condition that the Essays must, in the judgment of 
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‘O STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, and 
Others.—A_highly- respectable Business in the midst of a 
Dissenting Population, near to Finsbury-square.— Mr. PAGE is 
desired to SELL the TRADE of a BOOKSELLER and STA- 
TLONER, with an extensive Public Library. The Shop is hand- 
somely fitted up with a ate gan. The returns are respectable, and 
can be much extended. — Apply to Mr. Pace, Trade Valuer and 
Auctionec 28, Moorgate-street, Bank 


Teo BOOKSELLERS, 
Others. —In a pig yy: first-rate City, within an hour and 

a half’s ride of tow . PAGE is instructed to DISPOSE OF 

the TRADE of a BOOKSE LLEK and STATIONER, advanta- 

geously situate as above. The returns are satisfactory, the profits 
good, and the concern is capable of great extension. Au immediate 
purchaser will be liberally treated with.—Apply te Mr. Pacr, Auc- 
tioneer and Valuer, 2%, Moorgate-street, Bank. 

yo BE SOLD, by Private Contract, the follow- 

ing PAINTINGS, by the late JAMES A_ O'CONNOR, 

Landscape Painter, the property of the Widow of the late James 

FitzGerald. 

View from Drammon: Is, Rockingham, taking in part of the Lake 
with the Castle, Lord Lorton's hou . thes Lron Mountain 
Ballinamuck Hil Nl, é c. in the distance, 1 ft. 5 in, by 1 ft din: 
marked J. A. O% onne 1818, on panne 

View of the Darele, Ww icklow, 1 ft by 9 in., marked J. A. 
O’Connor, 1815, on poalkt 

View of Fassaroe Bridge, Co. Wicklow, 

J. A, O'Connor, on pannel. 

View near Laughlinstown, Co. Dublin, 104 in. by 7 in., marked J. 
A. O'Connor, nts, on penne). 

View of Bullock stle, Co. Dublin, 10 in. by 74 in., marked J. A. 
O'Connor, 1518, 0} 

Landscape and Fi marked J. 
A. O'Connor, 
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1 ft. 2} in. by 114 in., marked 








pannel. 

Arco ar eaupesttion, 10§ in. by 7} in., 

1817, on tin. 

Composition, 9} in. by 74 in., marked J. A. 
O'Connor, 1818, on pannel. 

Landscape and Figures—Composition, 7} in. by 5; in., marked J. A. 
O'Connor, 1818, on pannel. 

Landscape and Figures—Composition, 7} in. by 5 
on panne 





in., not marked, 


card in Mr. 0 Connor’s handwriting, on panne 

A Turks tend, 5} in. by 43 in., marked J. A. O'Connor, 1817, on 
panne 

v iew of the Salmon iene, Leixlip, Co. Dublin, 1 ft. 54 in. by 1 ft. 
2} in., marked J. O'Connor, 18145, on canvas. 

View of the Library, iit College, Dublin, 1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 2 in., 
marked J. A. O'Connor, on canvas. 

A Crucifixion, 2 ft. 1 in. by } ft. 5 in., not marked, on canvas. 

Likeness of James A. O'Connor taken by himself, not many years 
before his death, 4) in. by 34 in., on board. 

In addition to the above there are many large Oil Paintings, sup- 
posed to be by the Uld Masters, which will be also disposed of ; but 
those by O’Counor will be only sold to the one person.—For terms 
apply to Mrs, FirzGeraup, 5, Haddington-road, Dublin. 

















Sales bp Auctton. 
Autograph Letlers of George IIT., Queen Charlotte, William 
IV., Duke of Kent, and other Members of the Royal Family, 
Dramatic Autographs, §c. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, August 9th. and following 
day, at 1 o'clock most punctually, a Collection of extremely in- 
teresting AUTOGKAPH LETTERS; including 22 Letters of 
George 7 Letters of Queen Charlotte, 19 Letters of W illiam 
V., 41 Letters of the Duke of Kent, anda large mass of Corres 
nondence relative to the Duke of Kent and other Members of the 
Royal Family ; miscellaneous Autographs (collected by the late 
Mr. John Nash). including those of Ro and Noble Personages, 
Poets, Literary Characters, an extensive series of Letters of Actors 
and Actresses, interesting Letters of Edmund Kean, the Kemble 
Family, Mrs. Siddons, ke. ; and a Collection of Engravings, mostly 
Portraits, to illustrate the g yer tts — May be viewed the day 
before the Sale. Catalogues will be sent on application. 


N 











An Unpublished Novel, Prints, Pictures, Books, §c. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 


125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY the 10th, we ® SATURDAY 
the lith, THE CORSICAN, and other Tales, by the Author of 
* Horace Vernon, or Life in the West,’ &. vost Svo., the 





entire edition of 500 copies, unp. Mblished —V Fa. 3 BP ” hilos« »phical 
Dictionary, 500 copies— Art-Union Annual, 18 copies, large and 
small paper—Nicolas’s Orders of Knighthood, 4 vols —Lewis's Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of England, 4 vols. large paper — Coke’s Com- 
mentary on the Old and New es ament, 6 vols.—Scott’s Waverley 
Novels, 41 vols. the 8vo. edition—Naval Chronicle, 40 vols. — Books 
in Quires, a few Prints and Pictures after Schalken, Wynants, 
Berghem, &c. 
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UDENTS in GEOLOGY, MIN {ERALOGY ‘ 
or CONCHOLOGY can be supplied with an extensive assort- 
ment of specimens to illustrate these interesting branches of 
Science, or with Elementary Coilections, carefully arranged and 
described. at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty to One Hundred Guineas each, 
by J. TENNA ANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, 
London. 

Mr. Tennant has Geological Maps, Hammers, Casts of scarce 
Fossils ; also Geological Models in wood, invented by T. Sopwith, 
Esq. F.R.S., to illustrate the nature of Stratification, Faults,V eins, 
&c. from 2. to 5l. each, ace mpanied with setts -r-press description. 
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The latter can be had se te, price ls. 


BENGE: AVINGS.—A CHOICE COLLE CTION, 
- Ancient and Modern, ON SALE at reduced prices, compris- 
ing the best Works of the most distinguished Masters. The Prints 
are generally in fine condition, and have formed portions of the 
} most ce! a ated colle oo ~~ may be sufficient to mention Sir 
Mark Sykes, Lord Aylesf and the Duke of Buckingham. 
Collectors visiting oe will find the Engravings worthy of 
their attention. 
Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two postage stamps. 
GEORGE LOVE, 
, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
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WK ET CHI N G r ROM NATURE 
\ DICKINSON’S VADE MECUM, a portable compendium 
of every requisite for the above purpose, containing Colour Box, 
Easel, Drawing Board, and Seat, compressed in an incredibly 
small’ compass, the size not exceeding 12 in. by 4in., and weighing 
scarcely more than an ordinary sketch-book. The Inventors con- 
fidently assert that ncthing has hitherto been designed for Artists 
80 valus able = this arrangement.—Tv be seen at Messrs. Dickinson 
& Co.'s, 114, New _Bond-street. 


DAT ENT PEARL GLASS.—The "pictorial r re- 

presentations of Architectural objects and Landscapes as 
effected by the patent process, for fixing that beautifully tinted 
material PEARL in LAMIN on Glass, are most pleasing as 
artistic productions, and cannot be surpassed as novel cabinet 
pictures, or as illumined pannels for caskets and bijouterie. A 
arge and varied display of novelties in this style is on view at 
the London Depdt of Mr. Lane, the Patentee, 506, New Oxford- 
street, and also an extensive assortment of his Papier Maché 
Tables, Chairs, Tea Trays, and Fancy Articles. suitable for mar- 
riage and birth-day presents. Vorks, Great Hampton-street, 
Birmingham. 


G ‘RE ATEST “NOV ELTY of the AGE for Js. 

Six dozen best cream Adhesive Envelopes, each poneerepe 
stamped with a different Motto from Shakspeare, embodying the 
viety, Wisdom, wit and fancy of the great poet. Cream-laid Enve- 
opes stamped with any Crest or full Initials for 1s. the 100, 
Heraldic and Official Paper Stamping in gold, silver, colour, and 
plain relief in the richest perfection. 20,000 varied specimens to 
select from. Crest Dies on Steel, 10s. 6d. Five quires of superb 
full size Cream-laid Paper for 1s.—H. DOLBY, Heraldic Stationer 
and Die Engraver, 56, Regent-street Quadrant, three doors from 
County Fire Office. 








NRIFFIN’'SS CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 
NA Portable Collection of Apparatus, Preparations, and 
Tests, for performing an easy and instructive Course of Chemical 
Experiments. Arranged by J. J. GRIFFIN, in accordance with 
the Experiments described in the 9th Edition of his * Chemical 
Recreations.’ Five sizes, in rehceany Cabi nets. me. Hs lés, 
No. 2, 1. 11s. 6d. No.3, 21. 28. No, 4, 20. 128. 6d. No. 5, 32. 

May be obtained through any Stewie Chemist; fi at the 
Chemical Museums, 53, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, 
and 40, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 


\ ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 
+ Acents,and Acents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that ‘they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objec ts of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing throughtheCustom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had - application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuxnv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established ARAL, of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom- House Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal 
YECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
rX These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly J upiter’s Moons. 
Its efticient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 358. ; or sent through 
the post at 36s,—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn's Ring and some of the Double 














Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by % inches, to contain the 
whole, 3. 28.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAV1Is, Optician, 
Derby. 
Thi ie is published, | price 128. 6d. bound in cloth, , 
TVHE LITERATURE of the KYMRY, being 
a Crit ssay on the HISTORY of the LANGU AGE and 





LITERATU hk of WALES, during the Twelfth and two succeed- 
ing Centuries ; containing mt ime rous Specimens of ancient Welsh 
Poetry in the original and accompanied with English Transla- 
tions; to which was awarded the Prize given by HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, at the late Aberga- 
venny Eisteddvod. By THOUMAS STEPHENS. 

Liandovery : W. Rees. London: Longman & Co. 


> i Public | Library, Conduit-street. 
READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
THE BEST MODE for the Establishment and 
Supply of Reading and Book Societies in Town and Country, 
is that detailed in alittle work recently publi<hed, entitled,‘ Hints 
for the Formation of Reading and Book Societies,’ which is sent 
gratis and post free to orders enclosing two stamps, addressed, 
Messrs. Saunpers & Or.ey, Publishers, Conduit-street 
\ JESTERTON’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY and NEWSPAPER OFFICE, removed from 
Park-side to No. 20, St.George’s-place (between W ilton- place and the 
late Chinese Exhibition), Knightsbridge, famed for abundant sup- 
ples of New and Standard Works in the English, French, German, 
and Italian Languages, and the small amount of its subscriptions. 
wayard’s * Nineveh, ‘s * England,’ Campbell's * Lives of 











Macaulay's 
the Chancellors,” and every work of similar interest in all depart- 
ments of Literature, may be read in succession by a single sub- 
scription of One Guinea per annum. — Book Club, Family, and 
Literary Society Subscriptions on equally moderate terms. 


BOOKS—A CHOICE AND RARE COLLECTION. 
Just published, 
CATALOGUE of SPLENDID, RARE, and 
INTERESTING BOOKS, recently purchased from the 
Libraries of the late Right | Hon, the EARL Bof A BE RGAVENNY 
and OXFURD, the COUNTESS of ‘ON, and other 
Collee ctions ; including many articles of the oe atest rarity, printed 
by akyn de Worde, Pynson, Machlinia, Copland, Berthelet, 
Raynalde, Whitchurch, and other early English Printers 
nicles, Topography, Heraldry, 
Romances in various Languages. 
and Pageants. Restey, Sung 
&c. Illustrated Work 

















Chro- 
Biography, and General History. 
Miracle and other Early Plays 
Jests, Books of Wit and Drollery, 
ges and Trave me, = »oks relating to 
America and the British ‘Colo vnies, Engli ish, and Scottish 
History, Theology, Illuminated Missals, tireck and Latin Classics, 
Privately Printed Works, &. & ON SALE by THOMAS 
THORPE, No. 13, Hexrierra-street, CovENT-GARDEN (removed 
from 178, Piccadilly), London, Catalogues are now ready. and will 
be forwarded on receiving six postage stamps to pre-pay the same. 
*x* A Selection of a few Articles from this choice Collection is 











Established above 60 years. 


printed on page 778 of this Jo: 
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niensis, 2 vols. 8vo. fine copy, neat, rare, 3l. 33. Ib, 17 


Hearne.—Itinerary of 
Yorks’ hire, plates, 9 vols. 8vo. large paper, fine copy, 
4l, 148. € 

Henrici VIII. Regis Anglia, ad § 
de coercenda abig sendaque Lutheran 


fine copy, morocco elegant, very rare, 


Henricus VIII.—Literarum quibus Henricus VIII. 
Rex Angliz respondit ad quandam Epistolam Ms artini Lutheri, 
first edition, Svo. morocco, extremely rare, 


uncut, 
b. 1768 





tione, Epistola, 4to. 











This Edition is not noticed by Lowndes. 

Journey into England in 159% 
b=] 

s of one 


Hentzner (Paul), 
inlaid in folio, and illustrated with upwa 
and seventy portraits, views, drawings, &. 
nent Artists, russia elegant, with joints, 12. 128. 

Strawberry Hill, 1757 

This volume affords a very interesting picture of the Court of 

gusen Elizabeth ; it was illustrated by the late Right Hon. 
ohn, Earl of Abergavenny, at a great cost. 





Heures & |’Usage de Rome, a beautiful manuscript 
upon vellum, of the fifteenth century, with eight large minia- 
ture paintings executed in the richest gold and colours, with 
borders, capital letters, &c. highly illuminated, 4to. bound in 
silk, 102, 10s, 

Heywood (Ellis), Opera, intitolata il Moro, contain- 
ing amusing Anecdotes of the Friends of Sir Thomas More, 
his domestic fool Paterson, &c., 12mo. morocco, very rs 21, 2a, 

‘lorenza, 1556 

History, Fragments and Scraps of, containing much 
interesting matter relating to the Early History of Britain, 
privately printed, 2 vols. 4to. very neat, rare, 4. 48. 1834 


Homilies upon the first Epistles and Gospels from 
gg until Trinity Sunday, black letter, 4to. neat, very rare, 
21. 28. 540 


Hore Beate Marie Virginis, Manuscript of the | 
Fifteenth Century upon Vellum, with six beautiful miniature 
paintings, borders, capital letters, &c. illuminated in gold and 
colours, svo. bound in seal-skin 58. 

Hore Beatz Marie Virginis, secundum usum Sarum, 
woodcuts, large 4to. wants five leaves, extremely rare, 12/. 12s. 

Paris, 1536 








Horatii Opera, folio, fine copy, rare, 2/. 2s. 
Mediolani, 1476 
Horatii Opera, 8vo. very fine copy, morocco elegant, 
extremely rare, 4l. 4s. Lugduni, T rot, 1518 


Hume (David), History of England, from the Inva- | 
sion of Julius Cesar to the Revolution of 1688. 
splendid edition, numerous portraits and plates, 10 vols. atlas 
folio, sumptuously bound in russia extra, with joints, richly 


tooled, 212, 1806 
Hume and Smollett’s History of England, large 
paper, inlaid in folio with Snelling’s Coinage, ‘and illustrate ad 


with upwards of 2,700 Portraits, Views, Maps, and othe 
gravings of Antiquities, Battles Sieges, Costumes, 
ments, &c. &c., 34 vols. folio, half-bound russia elegant, 








This splendid set of books was illustrated by the late Right 
Hon. John, Earl of Abergavenny, at an immense expense. The 
binding and inlaying alone must have cost at least treble the 
above sum now asked. There is also a title to each volume 
printed expressly for this work. 


Imber (Matthew), Abstract of the Customs of the 
Manor of Merdon, in the Parish of Hursley, in the County of 
Southampton, privately printed, 5vo. fine copy, morocco elegant, 
very rare, 2/. 28, 1707 

Ireland’s Lamentation, being an Account of the | 
Situation, Nature, Constitution, and Product of Lreland, a 
a Relation of the Proceedings of the Duke of Tyrconnel, &c., 
4to. fine copy, morocco elegant, very rare, 3. 3s. 1689 














ferent Nations. a series of plates, 2 vols. in 1, 4to. fine copy 
6d. 


russia, 1/, lls. 





CHOICE, RARE 
SELECTED FROM THE EXTENSIVE 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


‘ED PERFECT. 


THOMAS THORPE, 13, 


IN THE FINEST POSSIBLE CONDITION AND WAI 











Hearne.—Caii Vindicize Antiquitatis Academiz Oxo- | 


John Leland the celebrated | 
Antiquary, with his New Year's Gift of Antiquities found in 
Saxoniz Principes, } 


sips. 1523 


P bet ‘by Pynson, 1526 | 


Henrici VIII. Assertio Septem Sacrs unentorum | 
adversus Martinum Lutherum, 4to., fine copy, very rare, 2U. 
Rome, 1513 


hundred 
by the most emi- | 


Bowyer's | 


Jefferys (Thomas), Collection of the Dresses of dif- 


AND 


RRANT 











quite complete, with the rare se 
sl. 33. 





the 
autiful co 


of 


Kenilworth Illustrated; or, History 
: ito, | 


Priory, and C} ch of Keni lworth, pl 
russia elegant, 4 

Kennett (Bishop), Register and C ponicle, 
tical and Civil, folio, fine copy, neat. 12. 5a, 172 


ates, 











| King (Edward), 


tions on the Ancient Castles in Great Britain, numerous plates, 
4 vols. in 2, fe fie, besabifal cons, cleanntls bound in russia extra, 
11d, Lls. I799—1 805 
| Labat (J. B.), Voyage aux Isles de l’Amérique, 


numerous plates, 2 vols. 4to. fine copy, calf gilt, 12. 11s. 6d. 


| Laharpe (J. 
cienne et od 
dl. 158, 6d. 


| in moroccy, 


3, | Leake (S. M.), Life of Admiral Sir John Leake, with | 


Accounts of the Battles of Bantry Bay, La H 
Gibraltar, Kelief of Londonderry, &c., onl) 
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we have seen, it is not such as to disappoint the large expectations 
that have been forined respecting it. The figures of the shells are 
all of full size: in the descriptions a careful analysis is given of the 
labours of others ; and the author has spared no pains to make the 
work a standard authority on the subject of which it treats.” 
Atheneum, 


the shells of moliuscous animals ; 


“ The figures, by Mr. Sowerby, 
accurately coloured. 


are of the natural size, and most 
The text abounds with important criticisms 
and synonymes, whilst it embodies a vast amount of information 
on the habits, modes of developement and progress of growth; 
together with the localities a mstances of habitation, 
resulting from the communicated experience of Mr. Cuming.” 
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Messrs. Reeve, BENHAM, and REEVE having become Pro. 
prietors of ‘Cuntis’s British ENTOMOLOGY,’ beg to announce 
that it is their intention to commence a re-issue of this 
great national work, at a considerably reduced price, with 
as little delay as possible. 

The stock is in excellent condition, and as a large portion 
of it, coloured at the time of publication, is ready for deli- 
very, they have determined to offer entire copies of the 
work at less than half the original cost. 

The great reputation of this work, botanical as well as 
entomological, renders it unnecessary to speak of the 
minute accuracy with which the insects, and their anato- 
mical details, are drawn; of the fidelity with which the 
native plants upon which they are found, are delineated; 
or of the clearness and descriptive interest of the letterpress, 

he work is acknowledged to be a high authority on the 
subject of which it treats; and has been pronounced by an 
eminent entomologist of France, to have ‘attained the 
ultimatum of perfection.” 

The ‘Baitish Extomo.ocy’ was originally brought out 
in Monthly Numbers, at 4s. G/., each containing four 
coloured Plates and corresponding Text. It was com- 
menced in 1824, and completed in 1840, in 193 Numbers, 
forming 16 volumes, price 43/. 16s. Having been published 
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work, new, and in the best possible condition, are :— 

Price to Subscribers for complete 
copies in sixteen volumes .. . 21, 
Price of the new monthly issue, and 
of odd Numbers . 3s.6d. per No. 


N.B. The Volumes and Numbers, coloured at the time of 
publication, and now ready for delivery, will be appor- 
tioned to the first Subscribers of Entire Copies, in the order 
in which their names are received. 

The Re-Issue commenced with No. I. on 
the Ist instant. 


“Vous savez qu’a l’égard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, 
leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. Il est 
done de mon devoir de vous indiquer les livres od vous 
trouverez les meilleures. Celui de M. Curtis, sur les 
genres d’insectes indigénes de l’Angleterre, me parait avolr 
atteint l'udtimatum de la perfection.” 

LatTREILLE, Gours d’Entomologie, 1831. 


““Mr. Curtis has given such correct and very beautiful 


. delineations of so many of our native plants in this elegant 


work as to render it, so far as the plates are considered, 
nearly as useful and interesting to the botanist as it is to 
the entomologist.”—Jilustrations of Flowering Plants. 


London: Resve, BennaM & REEVE, 
King William-street, Strand. 
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REVIEWS 

Yarratives of Voyages towards the North-West, 
jn Search of a Passage to Cathay and India. 
1496 to 163 With Selections from the 
early Records of the Hon. the East India Com- 
ny and from MSS. in the British Museum. 
By Thomas Rundall, Esq. Printed for the 

Hakluyt Society. 
faw narratives are more interesting than those 
gf our early navigators: men who with such 
earnest enthusiasm and assured faith set forth 
in their frail barques scarcely fitted for sum- 
ner seas, crossed the Atlantic, entered the 
Frozen Ocean, and even sought to “ puta girdle 
round about the earth.” How pleasant is the 
romance that mingled with ali their doings and 
jeightened their hopes and fears! The voyage 
yas for gain, it is true,—for substantial gain, 
ike the matter-of-fact voyages in the present 
jay; but then, the mariner was bound to spice- 
jreathing islands, to golden cities in the far 
West, —or, if ‘‘eastward hoe,” then all the 
wealth of Prester John’s land, all the marvels 
of “India or Cathay,” gem-strewn shores and 
urbuncle-lighted palaces, nay, the terrestrial 
Paradise itself, might meet his eyes! No com- 
non dangers were those which the “ auncient 
marineres” faced: for bold and hardy as they 

vere, still had they 

Of the old sea some reverential fear. 

Who could tell the hosts of sea-monsters, of 
yitches, of fierce and malignant demons—as 
right learned men had told,—which might seek 
to assail them? And then with what feelings 
of trust did they look up to the ensign of their 
god ship, with its word of comfort. If under 
the auspices of the ‘ Muscovia Company,” 
“God be our good guide” was the motto ; if of 
the “ Eastland Company,” then the ark and 
the raven and the words “ Despair not,” floated 
wer them; if the old East India Company 





wnt them forth to the long and perilous voyage 
df more than half the circumference of the 
gobe, then the trustful motto “Deo ducente 
nl nocet’’ re-assured their minds,—and with 
steadfast hearts they went onward. 

Of all the projects of voyage and discovery 
in the sixteenth century, the north-western 
passage to India and Cathay was pre-eminently 
thefavourite. Of all far-off places, India with 
her “barbaric pearls and gold,’’ and Cathay 
vith her many mysterious associations of wealth 
ad power and immense dominion, dwelt most 
strongly, because most poetically, upon the 
minds of our forefathers in an age when all 
round them was wild and wonderful and new. 
Thus, no wonder was it that a project which 
instead of the toilsome voyage round the Cape 
of Storms promised so short a passage to “the 
ir land of the East’ found favour in the eyes 
fall classes. 

The volume before us collects together the 
«counts of the various attempts to discover 
his passage, mostly in the very words of the 
gallant men who led these adventurous though 
msuccessful enterprises; and although some 
ofthe narratives have been printed in Hakluyt 
ad Purchas, still the comparative rarity of 
these delightful old works, and yet more the 
corrections and additions which the editor has 
been enabled to give frem sources hitherto 
unpublished, render the beok a very pleasant 
supplement to our histories of early maritime 

overy. Some of the narratives are now for 
the first time printed :—that of Captain Way- 
mouth, from the MS. records of the East India 
Company,—and those of Baffin, from the addi- 
tonal manuscripts in the British Museum. 








The first attempt to discover the North- 
West Passage was made in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh; but whether this was by John 
Cabota or by his more celebrated son, Sebas- 
tian, is doubtful. The father is said to have 
made an attempt to explore the north polar 
seas— but the record of his proceedings is im- 
perfect.” The son, however, under the patronage 
of Henry the Seventh, sailed with two vessels 
early in the summer of 1496, and discovered 
Newfoundland. After coasting along the shore 
in the hope of finding an opening, he retraced 
his way,—and pursuing a southerly course, he 
reached ‘‘that part of the firme lande now called 
Florida.” Here his supplies failing, he was 
compelled to return to England. The nation 
was now at war with Scotland; and Cabota, 
for some reason not recorded, quitted England. 
More than fifty years elapsed ere he returned; 
and then, in the reign of Philip and Mary he 
was created “ Pilot Maior of England, with a 
pension for life,’’ and was also made governor of 
the ‘* Muscovia Company.” Sebastian Cabota 
lived to a good old age,—and to the last seems 
to have taken great interest in all voyages of 
discovery: as the following pleasant record of 
Steven Burrough, in the relation of his voyage 
to Russia, in 1556—just sixty yearsafter Cabota’s 
voyage of discovery—testifies.— 

“The 27th of April, being Monday, the right 
worshipfull Sebastian Cabota came aboord our pin- 
nesse at Grauesende, accompanied with divers gentle- 
men and gentlewomen; and after they had viewed 
our pinnesse, and tasted of such cheere as we could 
make them aboord, they went on shore, giving to 
our mariners right liberall rewards; and the good olde 
gent’eman, Master Cabota, gave to the poore most 
liberall almes, wishing them to pray for the good 
fortune and prosperous successe of the Serchthrift, 
our pinnesse. And then, at the signe of the Christo- 
pher, he and his friends banketted, and made mee, 
and them that were in the company, great cheere; 
and for very joy that he had, to see the towardnes 
of our intended discouery, he entered into the dance 
himselfe, amongst the rest of the young and lusty 
company; which being ended, he and his friends 
departed most gently, com”ending vs to the gouernance 
of Almighty God.” 

“Except an abortive attempt, of which the 
particulars are not known, made by the 
Dominus Vobiscum and another vessel, in 1527, 
no more consideration was had for the voyage 
for eighty years after the failure of Sebastian 
Cabota.” The next attempt was made by Sir 
Martin Frobisher; a man of obscure lineage, 
but eminently qualified for his task,—being, as 
Michael Lok remarks in a manuscript notice, 
“of great spirit and bould courage, and 
naturall hardnes of body.” Like Columbus 
Frobisher, “‘ by incessant and long study of the 
subject, by sundry sure reasons and secret 
intelligence, the nature of which, however, is 
not communicated, wrought himself to a con- 
viction of being able to accomplish the notable 
design he contemplated.” Like Columbus, 
too, “‘he lacked altogether meanes and abilitie 
to performe the same,” and for fifteen years 
he conferred earnestly but fruitlessly with his 
private friends and with merchants on the 
project. But neither his friends nor the 
merchants afforded him any effectual aid. At 
length in Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
he found a patron; and he received pecuniary 
assistance from three or four others,—among 
whom Michael Lok claims the chief share. In 
1576, Frobisher’s little fleet set forth. ‘The 
barks, the Gabriel and the Michael, were 
between twenty and twenty-five tunne a-piece!” 
There was a pinnace of ten ton, with a ‘close 
deck,”—and the crews amounted to thirty-five 
hands! What child’s play this seems,—and to 
encounter the terrors of the North Seas! 


little company, however, set forth gallantly; 
and reached the southern shore of Greenland, 
—where they noted “ the great store of yce”’ and 
pinnacle-like steeples all covered with snow.” 
Here the pinnace foundered; and “the people 
of the Michael, mistrusting the matter, privily 
conveyed themselves away,” and returned to 
England. Frobisher was thus left alone with 
the Gabriel.— 

“On the 1 3th of July an incident occurred, which is 
not noticed in the printed accounts of the voyage, but 
which is too creditable to Frobisher to be suppressed. 
On the day above named, the Gabriel was in the 
utmost danger of foundering, and the crew ran great 
hazard of perishing with their vessel. From this 
melancholy fate they were saved by the promptness, 
energy, and judgment of their commander. On the 
day above named, the manuscript states: ‘In the 
rage of an extreme storme, the vessel! was cast flat 
on her syde; and, being open in the waste, was fylled 
with water, so as she lay still for sunk, and would 
neither weare nor steare with any helpe of the helme; 
and could neuer have rysen agayn, but by the mer- 
veilous work of God's great mercy to help them all. 
In this distres, when all the men in the ship had lost 
their courage, and did despayr of life, the captayn, 
like him selfe, with valiant courage, stood vp, and 
passed alongst the ship’s side, in the chayn wales 
[channels], lying on her flat syde, and caught holde 
on the weather leche of the foresaile; but in the wea- 
ther-coyling [going about] of the ship, the fore-yarde 
brake.’ ‘To ease her, the mizen-mast was cut away; 
but she still rolled heavily, so that the water ‘ yssued 
from both sydes, though, withall, without anything 
fleeting over.’ As soon as practicable, the poor storm- 
buffeted bark was ‘ put before the sca;’ and all hands 
were set to work to repair damages.” 

On the 31st of July the high land was disco- 
vered,—to which Frobisher gave the name 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Cape. He then entered 
the Straits which originally received his name, 
—and having sailed sixty leagues up them, 
he returned to England. “At home the 
adventurer was highly commended, specially for 
the great hope he brought of the passage to 
Cataya:”—so the following year, Frobisher set 
forth under higher auspices and with a better 
appointed armament. On this occasion, “ the 
Aid, a royal ship, of between one hundred and 
eighty andtwo hundred tons, having one hundred 
persons on board,” accompanied the two little 
vessels, and they proceeded to Frobisher’s 
Straits. The expedition, however, did not 
penetrate even so far as the year before, in 
consequence of loss of time by digging for a 
species of shining ore which had been dis- 
covered, and which it was thought would pro- 
duce gold.— 

“On the return of the expedition, the subject was 
submitted to ‘special commissioners chosen for this 
purpose: gentlemen of great judgment, art, and skill; 
to look thorowly into the cause, for the true triall 
and due examination thereof, and for the full hand- 
ling of all matters thereunto appertayning.” The 
evidence on which the decision of these gentlemen was 
founded, is not recorded; and it is uncertain whether 
their art did not exceed the judgment and skill they 
were presumed to possess. However this may be, the 
commission decided ‘ that the matter of the gold ore 
had appearance, and made show, of great riches and 
profit; and the hope of the passage to Cataya, by this 
voyage, was greatly increased.” The Queen’s Majesty 
adopted the opinion of the commissioners, or, the 
commissioners had anticipated the opinion of the 
Queen’s Majesty; and a new expedition was ordered 
to be set forth. The object of this expedition was to 
colonize the newly-discovered territory, which Eliza- 
beth herself named ‘ Meta incognita.’ Before their 
departure, the general and all the captains appeared 
at court, to take their leave of the Queen; at whose 





hands, on that occasion, they received great encou- 
ragement and gracious countenance. Frobisher was 
especially noticed. Besides ‘other good gifts, and 
| greater promises, a faire chaine of golde’ was bestowed 


The j on him: which seems rather a superfluous gift, when 
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it is considered on what an expedition he was bound, 
and what riches, it was imagined, he would obtain.” 


In the following May the third expedition set | 


forth; and the interest which it excited may be 


imagined when we find that fifteen sail of ships | 


On the 20th of June, 
discovered and taken 
Ten days after, the Sala- 


now formed the fleet. 
West Friesland was 
formal possession of. 


mander had a narrow escape from being cap- 


sized by a huge whale, against which she struck 
with full force. 
enough, “made a great and ugly noyse, and 
cast up his body and taile, and so went under 
water.” “ The period intervening between the 
2nd of July and the middle of August was one 
of fearful peril.””. The bark Dennis was sunk 
by an iceberg, and socn after the whole fleet 
was surrounded by ice. 
captains and men was excellent; for ‘as in 
greatest distresse, men of best valor are best to 
be discerned, sois it greatly worthy commen- 
dation and noting with what invincible minde 
every captaine encouraged his company, and 
with what incredible labour the painefull 
mariners and poore miners, to the everlasting 
renowne of our nation, did overcome the brunt 
of these great and extreme dangers.’ 
Eventually, a more favourable wind from the 
west-north-west drove the ice before them, 
giving them more sea room,—and they were 
soon extricated from their dangers. A very 
graphic account of the perils of the homeward 
voyage is given by Capt. Best :—but ‘in point 
of discoveries this voyage, like the former, 
proved a decided failure.” A fourth voyage 
appears to have been in contemplation, but it 
was not undertaken. 

The next adventurer to the N 
Master John Davis: who, in the year of grace 
1585, set forth, having command of the Sun- 
shine of fifty tons burden and the Moonshine 
of only thirty-five,—and proceeded to the 
coast of Greenland. Here, it is said, ‘“ when 


“ 





50 


orth Seas was 


we had passed all the yce, we found many | 


greene and pleasant Iles bordering vpon the 
shore.”” Here, too, they fell in with the 


natives,—whom they seem to have treated 





The conduct both of 


“The whale thereat,” naturally | 
| quickly as he could, the expedition having been 


instruments, and nearly eight hundred for pro- 
visions—although the crew consisted of but 
thirty-three persons. With due reference to 
the cold climate to which they were bound, we 
find provided 375 gallons of agua vite, and a 
comfortable supply of “leathern hoods and 
cassocks lined with lamb-skins,” leather gowns 
lined with frieze, woollen socks and hose, and 
leather mittens furred. The voyage, however, 
proved more disastrous than the preceding ones. 
Mutiny broke out; and Waymouth returned as 


a complete failure. 

Five years after, we find Master John Knight 
sent out in command of a small vessel of forty 
tons,—but with no better success: and then, in 
1610, the disastrous voyage of Henry Hudson 
was undertaken. Disastrous as it was to himself 
and his son, it was eminently a voyage of dis- 


| covery; for Hudson’s Straits, Hudson’s Bay, 


with much kindness; and also with some 
“white bears of a monstrous bignesse,’’—one 
of which they killed : a fight, and 
they found one of his fore paws to measure 
fourteen inches from side to side. This seems to 
have been but a preliminary voyage: and the | 





a larger vessel, 
‘On the 


next year, with the addition of 
the Mermaid, Davis again set out. 
Ist of August land was discovered 
N. 66° 33,’ and excellent anchora 
but here the Mermaid forsook him, 
small barke of thirty tunnesalone, v ut further 
company, I proceeded on my voyage.” He now 
sailed among several islands, and put [he says] 
into a fine harbour teeming with fish; and de- 


clares that pe of the passa 





ce found ;” 




















he had os perfe ct hoy oe,” 
Tempestuous weather, however, compelled him 
toreturn. A third voyage was undertaken the 
next year; and although many difiiculties and 
dangers occurred, Davis wei . 
finding the sea all open, and forty leagues 
between land and land.” “The pass is 
most probable and the execution easie,” he 
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and the coast of Labrador, besides other places 
of less note, were discovered by him. The time 
for their return, however, unhappily passed 
over,—and the good ship Discovery was frozen 
up in Michaelmas Bay. It was not until June 
in the following year that an attempt was made 
to move the ship:—and when it wasnearly clear 
of the ice, mutiny broke out.— 





“ Dissension had long prevailed in the vessel; and 
privation had added to the discontent on board. The 
originator of the mutiny was Robert Juet, a trucu- 
lent and turbulent fellow, who had been superseded 
in his rating of master’s mate by Robert Bylot. The 
spirit of mutiny was speedily caught by one Henry 
Greene, and eventually he became chief of the muti- 
neers. he motives by which Juet was actuated, 
may be comprehended though not just'fied. Irrita- 
tion and disappointment may have induced feelings 
of revenge on his part. Nothing can be adduced to 
palliate the infamy of Greene’s conduct. He was 
well educated, but utterly destitute of principle. 
Prodigal and profligate, he had brought himself’ to 
the verge of ruin. He was saved from destruction 
by Hudson, who, on shore, gave him shelter in his 
house; and, afloat, gave him a berth, hoping and 
intending to improve his fortune. Without any 
motive, except such as an evil and depraved nature 
may be conceived to engender, Greene turned against 
his benefactor, and became, of all the mutineers, his 
most foe. Greene it was that doomed 
f{iudson to lingering misery, certain to terminate in a 
th 
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terrible de It was in consequence of his decision, 





and is superintendence, that the master and 
his son were exposed, in a frail vessel, to the tempes- 
tuous and ice-encumbered sea. Henry Hudson the 
master, John Hudson his son, and six others of the 
crew, who were either sick or disabled, were brutally 
1 ntrom their cabins and forced on board the 
op. A seventh,a hale and stout man, followed. 
lie was the carpenter, John King by name. Honestly 
refusing to participate inthe guilt of the majority of the 


riy 








| crew, and nobly resolving to share, whatever it might 


enthusiastically writes to his friend “ good Mr. | 








Sanderson :” but the attempt was not again 


to be made by him,—and fourteen years elapsed 


ere, under the auspices of the East India Com- | 


pany, Capt. George Waymouth was sent on the 
same voyage of discovery. 


The arrangements for this expedition are 
given very minutely from the records of the 


East India Company,—and they supply much 
curiousinformation. ‘The outfit appears to have 
been on a very liberal scale. A hundred 


pounds was allowed to Waymouth for nautical | 


» of his commander, he left the ship for 
. unmoved by the entreaties of his other- 
merciless comrades. The victims were 
sooner on board than the shallop + 
the ship went away under full sail. 














She was hove 
to, however, shortly afterwards, to be the more con- 





| strong beere, good wheaten bread, good Iseland ling, 


| aqua-vitse, pease, 
no | 
ras cut adrift, and | 
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veniently searched for plunder; but the shallop ap- | 
| pearing to come up, ‘ they let fall their mayne-sayle, 
and up with their top-sayles, as if to flee from an | 





enemy.’ In a short time s 
lop; and, for ever. 

Retribution, however, soon followed:—the 
chief mutineers fell in with a party of savages. 
Greene was slain on the spot, Wilson and Pierce 
died of their wounds, others were severely 
vounded,—and the residue of these * stony- 
hearted men,” after a voyage of dreadful 
suffering and privation, at length arrived in 
England. 

The next attempt was made in the following 
year by Sir Thomas Button. He appears to 
have been sent out by Prince Henry; whose 
enterprising spirit and interest in all that re- 


ght was lost of the shal- | 


| 
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lated to maritime affairs rendered him 80 stronoi pot for his 
a contrast to his father. The instructions fron ofsteadfas 
Prince Henry are here printed, and are on of patient 
curious and valuable. The voyage was qi during the 

2 a: ae Q i 
the whole successful. “Sir Thomas Button added. to 

. . Q . 

was the first navigator by whom Hudson’s Bary that 18 P 
was crossed from east to west. To him mus which was 
also be awarded the merit of being the firs gif-denial 
Englishman by whom the eastern side of thag deprived 
portion of America was visited.” Having deter gtually ¢ 
mined to winter in these regions, Sir Thomas jons. 
Button considering “ that the best way of pre. pary desct 
venting men from murmuring and secret con courage, | 


ghile his 
amidst th 
solved” v 


spiracy is to divert them from dwelling on thei 
unpleasant situation,” propounded question; 
to which he required written answers, “as to ths 


courses they had run, the set of the tides, and tho and his fi 
latitudes of the places they had touched at.” This 2 Octobe 
gives us an interesting proof not only of th parratives 
wise management of the commander, but of the the North 
general intelligence of his men. In June, thes We ha 
two vessels proceeded in a north-westerly course. volume. 

: ’ 


but the highest degree of latitude attained was 
only 65°,—and then they returned southward 
¢ ¢ 2) 


derives a 
which ye 


discovering Mansell’s Islands. The grand objec wfortuna 
was still unattained. over thest 
The same year, James Hall set forth on them lengthene 
same voyage. He was, however, slain bya savage them a ho 
‘‘ with his darte,’”"-—and the ship’s company rej lant crew 
turned home. A Capt. Gibbons also attempted contains 
the passage; but was caught by the ice ing mles for 
Hudson’s Bay, from whence he with difficulty] ae exce 
escaped. ‘The next attempt was that of Edwing moral dir 
Baffin,—who in 1615 set forth in the good ship “In th 
Discovery. ‘To him we owe the discovery off yithunciv 
Baftin’s Bay,—which he coasted; and from the ay kind 
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general appearance of the land he concluded 
‘that there is no passage, nor hope of passage, 
inthe north of Davis Straights.’ Baffin, hov- 
ever, points out ‘the probabilitie and profit” 
which might be derived from the establishment 
of the whale fishery,—-and from what at this 
period was considered of greater importance, the 
capture of the narwhal or sea-unicorn, whose 
horn was considered so valuable as an infallible 
specific, not only against poison and many 
distempers, but against witchcraft. The opin- 
ion of Baffin did not, however, discourage 
those who had so long maintained the probability 
of a North-West Passage :—so Capt. Hawkridge 
was sent out, but with no success. To him 
succeeded, after twelve years, Capt. Luke Fox 
whose account of his voyage is very amusing,— 
and this minute catalogue of his outfit is worth 
extracting.— 

“T was victualled completely for eighteen monethy, 
but whether the baker, brewer, butcher, and other 
were mr. of their arts or professions, or no, I know 
not; but this I am sure of, I had excellent fat heefe, 


















butter and cheese of the best, admirable sacke and 
oat-meale, wheat-meale, oyle, spice, 
sugar, fruits, and rice; with chyrurgerie, as syrups, 
juleps, condits, trechissis, antidotes, balsoms, gummes, 
unguents, imp! iisters, oils, potions, suppositers, and 





purging pils; and if I had wanted instruments my Tide an 
chyrurgion had enough. My carpenter was fitted thown ir 
from the thickest bolt to the pumpe-nayle or tacket conclud 
The gunner from the sacor to the pistoll. The “Opp 
boatswaine from the cable to the sayle-twine. Thej ben con 
steward and cooke from the ecaldron to the spoone.” fj the folloy 
‘¢ As for bookes,” he adds, ‘if I wanted any, ith the 

I was to blame, being bountifully furnisht from oe 
the treasurer with money to provide me.” The seen 
voyage was attended with many perils from the seht th 
ice,—which are very graphically described: andl ys.,.’¢., 
we are well pleased to find that at length thei hy oor, 
gallant captain “came into the Downes, With B nan of 1 
| all his men recovered and sound, not having lost Portugu: 
| one man nor boy nor any manner of tackling. 5. Is 
—At the same time, Capt. James set out from aord th 
3ristol on the same enterprise. His narrative § &me ab 


; is perhaps the most interesting of the whole: kit 
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yot for his discoveries, but for its many pictures 
of steadfastness and spirit in extreme peril, and 
of patience and trust under sad privations 
juring the long winter when sickness was 
gided to their other trials. There is much 
that is pleasing relating to the great care 
ghich was taken of the sick, and the actual 
gelf-denial with which the few healthy men 
jeprived themselves not only of comforts, but 
gtually of necessaries, for their weak com- 
ions. ‘¢ Subjected to sufferings of no ordi- 
ary description, this officer exhibited undaunted 
curage, patient endurance, unceasing energy ; 
ghile his benevolent disposition shone ashore 
gnidst the dark scenes in which he was in- 
ylved” with redoubled lustre. Capt. James 
gd his faithful crew arrived safely at Bristol 
in October, 1632:—and his voyage closes the 
marratives of the unavailing attempts to discover 
the North-West Passage. 

We have been much pleased with this 
ylume. The subject, always interesting, 
derives additional interest from the mystery 
which yet hangs over the fate of the last 
wfortunate Polar Expedition; and turning 
wer these many accounts of extreme peril and 
lengthened privation, we cannot but gather from 
them a hope that Sir John Franklin and his gal- 
hunt crew may yet return tous. The Appendix 
cntains some very interesting matter. The 
nes for the ships of the East India Company 
we excellent. After general religious and 
noral directions, they thus proceed.— 

“In their intercourse with strangers, particularly 
vith uncivilized people, the crews are directed to avoid 
ay kind of violence: to conduct themselves with 
avility and kindness, the same tending to promote 
‘the honour of the countrie.” That the crews, afi 
laving been long confined to sea-fare, may not injure 
themselves by eating immoderately of proper food, 
aby partaking of improper food, the Commander is 
instructed to select the discreetest of the company 
for the purpose of purchasing what may be required: 
thich is to be brought on board, and then divided 
acording to the wants of the respective messes. The 
sick are objects of solicitude. It is ordered that care 
le taken not to allow waste of the fresh meat that 
may be procured on the passage; and that ‘the com- 
frtable things wherew*t® euery shippe is furnished be 
wt spent in ryatt and banquetting and soe the sicke 
phe [perish] for want of things needful.’ And it is 
aided: ‘ Espetiall care must be had that when those 
that are the most weak j*sons come to fresh victualls 
tier long abstinence att sea, they be not suffered in 
uy wise to eat of those fresh meates which shall be 
giten on shore, but that yo" cause such fresh 
fietualls as yo" can prouide to be boyled in pottage, 
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tll yt be sodden in peeces, and the cheefe substa: 
lefte in the broth, and giue them of that broth onelie 
tofeede vpon moderatelie for twoe or three daies fil! 
their stomackes be somewhatt setled and their bodic 
comforted.” 





‘ We should scarcely have expected such care- 
fl attention to the sick or such minute direc- 
tions as to diet two hundred and fifty years ago. 
he care which the captains took to pro- 
Tide amusement for their crews is pleasingly 
thown in the following extract :—with which we 
conclude. — 
“Opposed to gaming, the drama seems to have 
en considered a beneficial source of recreation; and 
the following curious and interesting entries connected 
wth the subject, occur in the journal of the D) 
(Captain Keeling), bound with the Hector (Captain 
Hawkins) and the Consent towards the East Indies. 
1607. September 4. [At Serra Leona.] Towards 
ught, the kinges interpreter came and brought me a 
fetter from the Portingall, wher in (like the faction) 
t offered me all kindly services. The bearer is a 
tan of maruailous redie witt, and speakes in eloquent 
Portugues. He layt abord me. 

5. I sent the interpreter, according to his desier, 
iord the Hector, whear he brooke fast, and after 
_ abord mee, wher we gaue the tragedie of Ham- 











30. Captain Hawkins dined with me, wher my 











companions acted Kinge Richard the Second. 

31. I envited Captain Hawkins to a ffishe dinner, 
and had Hamlet acted abord me: w" I p’mitt to keepe 
my people from idleness and vnlawfull games, or 
sleepe.”” 

We think our readers will agree with us that 
the summary and extracts above given establish 
the claim of the Hakluyt Society to be con- 
sidered as having furnished a valuable and 
interesting addition to the Library of Travel. 





FRENCH REVOLUTION or 1548. 

The People’s Counsellor [Le Conseiller du 
Peuple|. By M. A. de Lamartine.— Three 
Months in Power [Trois Mois au Pouvoir}. 
By M. A. de Lamartine. — History of the 
Revolution of 1848 [ Histoire dela Révolution 
de 1848]. By M. A. de Lamartine.— God 
Wills it [Dieu le Veut (55” Edition)). By 
the Vicomte d’Arlincourt.—On the Heritage 
of Power [De l' Hérédité du Pouvoir]. By 
M.A. Weill. London, Jeffs. 

We have here named only a few of the publica- 





tions on the subject of the Revolution of 1848 | 


piled up before us. The Republic of February 
which issued from that Revolution has. passed 
into the domain of history. Most of its founders 
are exiles; and those who remain in France 
may exclaim, with M. de Lamartine, ‘The 
popularity which surrounded us without cause 
has been withdrawn without motive.” 
as is the period which has elapsed since the fall 
of the Orleans dynasty, we may even now ex- 
amine into its causes with the calmness usually 
attainable for only a far more distant past,— 
since events have followed each other so rapidly 
that the work of years appears to have been 
accomplished in weeks. 

M. de Lamartine has. given a clever, and on 
the whole a fair, analysis of some of the most 
obvious causes of the Revolution of 1848; but 
he has omitted those which were remote yet 
not on that account less influential. ‘‘ The city 
of Paris,’’ says Cherbuliez, “is inherently and 
essentially revolutionary :’’—a position which 
he illustrates by abundant examples from 
French history. This position the Vicomte 
d’Arlincourt confirms,—adding, that * Paris is 
supported only by the pomps of sovereignty, 
the largesses of pride, and the follies of osten- 
tation.” It is a city without commerce and 
without any large manufactures. Its trade is 
for the most part an aggregate of small in- 
dustries; its capitalists are more frequently 
middlemen (extrepreneurs) and wholesale ware- 
housemen than direct employers of labour,— 
and for this reason the operatives are more 
liable there than in great manufacturing towns 
to look upon the profits of capital as some- 





| thing abstracted from the wages of labour. 


Most of the productions of Paris are subject 
to great fluctuations of demand; and in the 
modern history of that city there has probably 
been no year in which some branch of industry 
was not forced to endure depression and dis- 
tress. Hence—whether under the Empire, the 
Monarchy, or the Republic —there has ever 
been there a bitter feud between property and 
poverty,—or, as M. de Lamartine expresses it, 
“ between the Bourgeois and the Prolétaire.” 
“There are in Paris,” says M. d’Arlincourt, 
“two cities of Paris, —the Paris of the Red 
Republic and the Paris of the National 
Guard.” 

Catherine de Médicis was conscious of the 


| disadvantages of Paris as a capital,—and, but 


for the civil wars, would have made Blois the 
principal royal residence. Her plan was revived 


| by Vauban in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 


He, too, believed that Touraine was the proper 
locality for the metropolis of France. He pro- 








Brief 


posed to render the Loire navigable for large 
ships as high as Tours,—and to erect in the 


| neighbourhood of that city an edifice which 


should unite the strength of a fortress with the 
grandeur of a palace. Royal caprice preferred 
Versailles :—which Louis the Fourteenth believed 


|to be sufficiently distant from Paris to save 
| royalty from being ever insulted by the mul- 


titude. 

Trade was depressed, provisions and fuel 
were dear, in Paris at the close of 1847. Not 
fewer than 60,000 labourers—brought together 
from all parts of France to work at the most 
elaborate of blunders, the fortifications of the 
city of Paris—were left without employment 
when the walls were completed. They swelled 
the vast mass of misery and suffering. Their 
competition brought down the wages of masons, 
carpenters, bricklayers, and labourers to the 
starving point; while the operatives were taught 
by the Socialists and the Communists to attri- 
bute this fall of wages to a wicked combi- 
nation of capitalists and employers. Cen- 
tralization, which has been carried to excess 
in France, greatly increased the numbers of 
prolétaires —or what M. Weill calls ‘* persons 


| living on chance jobs from hand to. mouth” 


—agegregated in Paris; while it led those who 
resided in the capital to believe firmly that 
Paris is and ought to be France. ‘‘ During the 
last sixty years,” says M. Weill, “the France 
which poets have described as commencing at 
Strasbourg and ending at Marseilles really 
commences at the Barriére St. Jacques, tra- 
verses the Faubourg St. Antoine, descends by 
the Boulevards towards the Tuileries, crosses 
the bridge to the Chamber of Deputies, and 
ends at the Hotel de Ville.”’ A clever Bordelais 
adds, —‘* When fogs impede telegraphic des- 
patches, it is impossible for provincials to know 
whether they are governed by a Monarchy, an 
Empire, or a Republic.” 

The elements of a social revolution were thus 


| accumulated in Paris, and could be compressed 


only by an earnest and compact alliance between 
power and property,—or, in other words, be- 
tween royalty and the middle classes. M. de 
Lamartine exerts all his ingenuity to keep the 
social aspect of the Revolution out of sight :— 
he does not even mention the operatives as one 
of the powers or parties which formed round 
Louis-Philippe. He says:— 

Three parties were in agitation around his throne: 
the Republican party, which the timorous indecision 
of Lafayette had deprived of its chances of a Re- 
public in 1830—the Legitimist party, which adored 
he eldest branch of the Bourbons as an article of 
faith, and abhorred the younger branch as a pro- 
fanation of rovalty—and the Liberal and Constitu- 
party, including the ority of the 

This party saw in Louis-Philippe a living 
compact between royalty and the republic, the last 
form of an hereditary dynasty, the last hope of 
monarchy. 

On this we must remark, that the Republican 
party, separated from the discontented opera- 
tives and from those who sought rather a social 
than a political revolution, was so small a mi- 
nority that it never dared to avow its principles. 
The Viscount d’Arlincourt says :— 

It was by the cry of “ Vive la Charte!” that 
Charles the Tenth was overthrown—it was by the 
“Vive la Réforme!” that Louis-Philippe was 
expelled. Had the ery of “ Vive la Republique!” 
been raised, the movement would not have been 
tolerated for a moment by the National Guard, by 
the army, by Paris, or by France. 
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Furthermore, the alliance between the Or- 
leans dynasty and the middle classes was not 
solely based on such a philosophical abstraction 
as “a compact between royalty and a repub- 
lic :’’— it had the firmer foundation of material 


interests. The existence of the throne secured 
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the profits of the shop, and kept the public 
funds at par. M. de Lamartine has rather in- 
correctly stated the grounds of the coldness— 
almost amounting to hostility—which after the 
affair of the Spanish marriages began to be 
manifested between Louis-Philippe and the 
bourgeoisie. The marriage of the Duc de Mont- 
pensier, and the possibility of a French heiress 
to the Spanish crown, were part of a system of 
policy designed to revive the family compact, 
and to unite all the branches of the House of 
Bourbon under the presidency of the King of 
the French as its recognized head. This was 
something more than a departure from the 
elective principle to which the monarch was 
indebted for his throne :—it was tantamount to 
an adoption of the opposite principle of divine 
right. It involved the adoption of conservatism 
in opposition to progress, not merely in France, 
but in Spain and Italy also. It changed a re- 
volutionary throne into the bulwark against all 
revolutions. The pride and self-love of the 
Liberals were profoundly wounded by a course 
which seemed to renounce their authority and 
almost reject their support. M. de Lamartine 
adds :— 

This alliance, for the sake of interests purely dy- 
nastic, broke off that alliance with England which 
the nation endured impatiently, but which never- 
theless it endured for the sake of great interests of 
humanity, of the freedom of the seas, of commerce 
and of industry. Seeing this alliance flung to the 
winds merely to aggrandize a family, France believed 
that there was more of ambition than of sincerity in 
the condescensions which the King had previously 
manifested towards England; that on the first oppor- 
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coldly not seeing its friends and tribunes in the 
movement. The cause was apparently common; the 
cry of both parties was the same, Vive la Réforme. 
* * A coalition faithless and punic in its character 
had been formed in 1889 between oppositions at 
issue with each other both in the chamber and in the 
press;—between M. Guizot and M. Thiers, M. Barrot 
and M. Berryer, M. Dufaure and M. Garnier Pagés, 
between the republicans and the royalists. This coa- 
lition had imposed violence on the constitutional 
king, forced M. Thiers into the cabinet, filled the 
honest opposition with sorrow, ruined the foreign 
relations of France in 1840, and demoralized the 
representative government. The same parties, with 
the exception of M. Berryer and M. Dufaure, com- 
mitted the same error against the ministry of M. 
Guizot in 1848. They united to overthrow an 
administration without being able to unite for its 
reconstruction. Coalitions of this kind can logically 
end only in ruin. Their powerlessness for gocd 
constitutes their immorality. Revolutions alone can 
profit by them,—and they profit by them fairly. 
The republic is the involuntary work of the parlia- 
mentary coalition of 1840 and the coalition of agita- 
tion in 1848. M. Guizot and M. Thiers by forming 
the first, MM. Duvergier de Hauranne, Barrot and 
their friends by forming the second, were, without 
knowing it, the true authors of the Republic. 

This is the truth,—but it is not the whole 
truth. Ifthe struggle of February could have 
been averted, that of the fullowing June could 
only have been adjourned. No _ political 
changes or ameliorations could assuage the 
rancorous hostility between the Bourgeoisie and 
the Prolétaires,—or, as M. Weill expresses it, 
“between the faubourgs and the boulevards, 
blouses and broadcloth.” It was because he 


tunity he would trifle with her blood, her industry, | foresaw June that Louis Philippe mistook Fe- 


her commerce, and her marine to establish a prince 
of Orleans in Madrid; that the system of peace was 
nothing better than an organized hypocrisy on the 
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bruary ; it was because he trusted to the Paris 
of the National Guards that Guizot fell before 
the Paris of the Red Republicans. The na- 


part of the Government, and one of the forms of} tional guards either remained neuter, or inter- 


dynastic selfishness. * * From that day, the King, 
unpopular with the republican party on account of 
his throne—unpopular with the legitimist party on 
account of his usurpation—became unpopular with 


| 
| 
| 


the pacific and governmental party by the war which | 


the Spanish marriages suspended over France. 

The electoral qualification which restricted 
the franchise in France to a body of three hun- 
dred thousand electors was not unpopular with 
the middle classes so long as it seemed to place 
all political power in their own hands. But 
when the number of places which the system of 
centralization left at the disposal of the crown 
enabled the Government so to corrupt electors 
and elected that the majority of the Chamber 
of Deputies became thoroughly dynastic and 
ceased to be national, the middle classes began 
to demand reform and an extension of the 
suffrage as a means of recovering their lost 
power. Under these circumstances, the first 
step towards the overthrow of royalty was 
taken by the organization of the reform ban- 
quets :—a step which M. de Lamartine does not 
hesitate to stigmatize as ‘desperate and revo- 
lutionary.”” He adds:— 

The Republicans, too few in number and too gene- 
rally suspected to dare and act alone, were about to 
have as their allies the very friends of the dynasty, 
the founders of the throne of July, the authors of 
the repressive laws, and one half at least of the 
national guard and of the electors. When the 
country was once in movement where would it 
stop? Would it rest on a simple change of ministry ? 
Would it be content with a moderate extension of 
the suffrage? Would it demand the abdication of 
the King? Would there be the regency of a lady 
or of a prince during the minority of a child? The 
Republicans cared little :—for every eventuality was 
sure to profit their cause. They hastened to sub- 
scribe to the banquet at Paris. The leaders of the 
opposition dared not refuse them; for with them 
they would have rejected all the multitude, all the 
noise, all the turbulence and all the menace of these 
demonstrations. The people would have looked on 





posing themselves between the insurgents and 
the troops became, in the words of M. de La- 
martine, ‘‘ the buckler of the Revolution.” 

M. de Lamartine declares that the Revolution 
of February would have ended in a mere change 
of ministry but for the unfortunate volley of 
musketry fired on the night of the 23rd in 
front of the Hétel des Affaires Etrangéres. 
Lagrange boasted that he had designedly pro- 
voked this discharge, to give fresh impulse to 
the revolution ; but M. de Lamartine is inclined 
to regard it as an unhappy chance,—while the 
legitimist D’Arlincourt attributes it to the in- 
terposition of Providence. The consequences 
of this unforeseen event were aggravated by 
fatal vacillation at the Tuileries. Louis-Phi- 
lippe shrank from the humiliating confession of 
defeat which the acceptance of M. Thiers as 
minister involved. He wished to have Molé 
as a kind of middle term,—and the whole of the 
23rd was lost in vain efforts to effect this com- 
promise. It was not until midnight that M. 
Thiers was summoned; and before his arrival 
M. Bugeaud, a general as unpopular with the 
citizens as popular with the soldiers, had 
been appointed to the military command of 
Paris. As Governor of Blaye he had officially 
promulgated the disgrace of his unfortunate 
captive the Duchess de Berry—and so provoked 
the resentment of the legitimists; employed to 
suppress some riots in Paris at a later period, 
he was accused by the republicans of having 
exercised unnecessary severities amounting to 
absolute cruelty. Five years of a brilliant and 
successful administration in Africa had ren- 
dered him a favourite with the army :—the 
soldiers declared that he exhibited towards 
them the love of a father and the skill of a 
general.— 

Such a man, placed the evening before at the 
head of the sixty thousand men in garrison at Paris 
would have rendered the victory of the people im- 









possible or sanguinary. Summone 
when the ministers inclined to yiel 
contradiction to concessions; it re 
pected on the side of royalty 
the side of the people. 
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sprang up as if by magic in every quarter of mpetrate 
Paris,— while on the same night M, Thien males, he 
performed his first and last ministerial act “ Duchess 0 
issuing a proclamation enjoining a suspension immolate¢ 
of arms for the next day. On the mornin of At this 
the 24th the revolutionists were everywher in ccupied 
action, while the troops and the loyal portion the earlier 
of the national guards stood motionless and lians had 
helpless spectators of their movements, M. de Duchess 
Lamartine declares that the insurgents would ben to 
have been satisfied if he had been appointed declares t 
minister instead of M. Thiers; but the SUCCEsg shandone 
of the Revolution was inevitable from the mo. Governm 
ment when resistance had been disarmed and4 inconsiste 
free scope left to aggression. The insurgents ledru Re 
pushed forward,—the soldiers gave up ‘arms chiefs. Be 
which they were forbidden to use,—the kin veraclty ° 
abdicated,—the royal family fled,—the Tuile. | 2 0 
ries were stormed and plundered : — the last the ey 
hope of the monarchy was in the Chamber of stisfie 
Deputies. On . 
The form of abdication presented to Louis had dec 
Philippe by M. Emile de Girardin consisted of  ™ a 
four lines— put on b 
Abdication of the King, suspende 
Regency of the Duchess of Orleans, freedom. 
Dissolution of the Chambers, ~ th 
aed I sali nent.— 
General Amnesty. Neithe 


Louis-Philippe adopted only the first. He 
simply abdicated,—and left the question of the 
Regency to be discussed amidst all the excite. 
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ment of the Revolution. A law carried not >be 
only by the ministers, but by a large portion of MM. 
the opposition including M. Thiers, had assigned M pide hi 
the Regency to the Duc de Nemours. M., del februar 
Lamartine remarks.— and tha 
The error of the king and of M. Thiers in having H from th 
wrested the Regency from the young mother of MM deluded 
an infant king weighed heavily on this last hour of defence 
royalty. Louis-Philippe and his Minister sank tis coll 
under the improvidence of this act. If, instead of : 
throwing to the people this ambiguous abdication a 
which left the Regency unsettled, and which allowed march 
the combatants to discern the Duc de Nemours @ "eM°) 
behind the abdication, M. de Girardin, the bearer I #bando 
of this act, could have exhibited to the imagination # Govern 
and heart of the nation a young widow and mother @ ecquies 
reigning with grace and popularity under the name Here 
of her son,—if this beloved princess, exposed to no HJ de Lar 
imputation, had herself appeared in the courts of # involve 
the Palace and presented her child to the adoption tory of 
of the country,—there is no doubt that Nature 
would have triumphed with the peopie, for Nature 
would have found an accomplice in the heart and ¥j Holida 
look of every combatant. Thus the errors of kings By 
and statesmen slumber for a long time, to overwhelm Bak 
them suddenly at a moment when they believe them @ yppy 
forgotten. Mistre 
At the very moment of quitting the Tuileries, M Mitfor 
Louis-Philippe, though hard pressed by M. @ life an 
Crémieux, refused to proclaim the Regency of @ New | 
the Duchess of Orleans, and asserted the legal & Jaid a: 
rights of the Duc de Nemours. gossip 
The King had abdicated; the Regency was & of «t] 
a problem which could be solved only in the Euroy 
Chamber of Deputies; and thither the Duchess gall, 
of Orleans proceeded, accompanied by het to prc 
children and by the Duc de Nemours. The & of hi 
Regency of the Duchess was desired by the on ¢} 
great majority of the Deputies and by all the @ Kirki 
citizens interested in the establishment of social Hof th 
order; but order had been disarmed by M. @ “her. 
Thiers, and anarchy only now possessed the § all fj 
power of movement. At the very moment § tribe, 
when the Regency was on the point of being @ when 
carried by an almost unanimous acclamation, § jp he 
an armed mob burst into the Chamber:—from J] the , 
that instant deliberation was a farce, and votes § omit 
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mere nullitie—M. de Lamartine’s description | prize-specimens of fine writing: as may be 


ofthisscene is vivid and dramatic; but he omits | illustrated by our tourist's comment on the 


to explain the timely appearance of the Repub- 
jican mob in the Chambers,—and he dwells | 
jightly on the excesses which it was ready to | 
etrate even in spite of its leaders. He inti- | 
mates, however, that flight alone saved the | 
Duchess of Orleans and her children from being 
jnmolated on the floor of the Chamber. 

Atthis period of confusion M. de Lamartine 
ecupied the tribune. He informs us that in 
the earlier part of the day several of the repub- 
jicans had offered to support the regency of the 
Duchess of Orleans if the regent would pledge 
herself to accept him as her minister—and he 
declares that it was by his persuasion that they 
abandoned this arrangement for a Provisional 
Government and a Republic. This is wholly 
inconsistent with the published statements of | 
[edru Rollin, Caussidiére, and other republican | 
chiefs. We do not impeach M. de Lamartine’s | 
yeracity: he only exaggerates a pretty noto- | 
ious fact,—that up to almost the last moment 
fhe moderate republicans would have been 
stisfied with a regency and reform. 

On the morning of the 24th, the Chamber 
jad declared its sitting permanent. When it 
gas invaded by the mob, Lauzet, the President, 
put on his hat, intimating that the sitting was 
suspended in consequence of the violation of its 
freedom. Most of the deputies then withdrew : 
—and the mob proclaimed a Provisional Govern- 
nent.— 

Neither Strasbourg nor Marseilles, nor even 

Montmartre, says M. Weill, had anything to say to 
the matter; they were supplied with governments 
rady made, and they bowed their necks beneath the 
soke of an accomplished fact. 
‘M. de Lamartine makes pitiable efforts to | 
hide his conviction that the Revolution of| 
February was achieved by the Red Republicans, | 
ad that the Provisional Government resolved 
from the first to reject the projects of these 
deluded men. But he makes out a plausible 
defence for the position taken by himself and 
lis colleagues. They had become a political | 
necessity — they stood between France and | 
marchy. Louis-Philippe had abdicated, no 
regency had been formed, the Chamber had | 
abandoned its functions, and the Provisional | 
Government was legitimated by national | 
eequiescence. 

Here we must pause for the present.—M. | 
de Lamartine’s defence of his administration | 
involves points of deeper interest than the his- 
tory of his accession to power. 











Holidays Abroad ; or, Europe from the West. 
By Mrs. Kirkland. 2 vols. New York, 
Baker & Scribner. 

Very pleasant among pleasant sketchers was 

Mistress Mary Clavers when, adopting Miss ( 

Mitford's manner, she showed us pictures of 

life and character in the remote districts of the 

New World. But Mrs. Kirkland seems to have 

laid aside half her charm as authoress with her 

gossiping name,—at least so far as this record 
of “the Grand Tour’ in England and on the 

European Continent is concerned. It is poor and 

mall,—written uneasily, and therefore failing 

to produce effect. As Dickens in the fullness 
of his good nature expatiated to the fullest 
on the bravery of his Brave Courier, Mrs. 

Kirkland is eloquent on the unpleasantness 

of the Unpleasant Courier who accompanied 

“herself and party,”—and dogmatically warns | 

all future American tourists against the whole | 

tribe. She is more oracular than instructive | 
when descanting upon Music and Pictures; and | 
in her descriptions of scenery, foreign cities, &c. | 
the salient points and features are perpetually : 
omitted. To make up for blanks, we have some | 





Hotel des 


Trois Couronnes at Vévay.—‘“ I 


| detest the class” [of great hotels], says Mrs. 


Kirkland, “and only find this particular speci- 
men especially disagreeable because it is an 
anomaly just here: an unscientific discord which 
can never resolve itself into the harmony of 
Heaven, in the midst of which it so impudently 
stands.” Flights like these, where the phrases 
of musical counterpoint are so oddly pressed 
into the service of sentimentality, suggest for 
criticism the line of the nursery ballad, 
What are you doing up so high ? 

We are aware that there “was no thought 
of pleasing” the English in this publication,— 
Mrs. Kirkland advertising her tour as expressly 
put forth for American guidance. As perform- 
ing, however, the part of a handbook, her matter- 
of-fact directions are too meagre to possess any 
value,—while her sketches, in selection, colour 
and clearness, fall short of Miss Sedgwick’s. 
But to these frank strictures we ought emphati- 
cally to add our conviction that no ill-nature, 
no illiberality, nor, we honestly believe, any 
daring assumptions have been intended by 
Mrs. Kirkland. The faults of her book are 
inseparable from the treatment of a subject at 
once ambitious and hackneyed, lying beyond 
the grasp of the writer. 

Let us here offer a consideration or two which 
may apply generally to the published travels 
of Americans in Europe. The circumstances 
of their production are sufficient to account for 
any disappointment to the reader. Sir Walter 
Scott may be quoted as a witness to the dis- 
advantage encountered by an author who has 
to “write up” to great subjects. Nor is this, 
in the records of travel, to be met by any 
quantity of genius for authorship. The traveller 
has scarcely choice allowed him. He must 
move in fetters. In Italy, Venice must needs 
be “done” by him anew—and “St. Peter’s at 
Rome’’—and Tivoli with its waterfalls—and 
the ascent of Vesuvius. There are such 


| “ features,’’ too, to be described, asthe Alps, the 


Duomo at Milan, and the Venus in the Tribune 
at Florence. Now, granting him to possess the 
requisite experience which goes for something 
when works of Art are to be described, or the 
historical knowledge demanded for the re- 
peopling of “ ancient places,” or the rare gift 
of painting scenery in a few scratches of pen 
and ink, it is by no means mathematically 
certain that he will feel emotion of the proper 
kind and in the proper quantity on every 
proper occasion. Which of us has not expe- 
rienced the self-questioning vexation of one 
who finds himself cold where the world’s pil- 
grims have been used to glow with divine 
ardours ? Which of us has not been compelled 
to own in the secret of his heart, before some 
famous object or in some much vaunted spot, 
that present sympathy—oftener still that pre- 
liminary cultivation—is wanting? Confessions 
like these if put into print, however, have an 
air at once awkward and unmeaning. They 
are calculated to provoke the inquiry “ Why 
did you publish?” By way of evasion we per- 
petually find enthusiasms mawkishly assumed 
or paradoxically disclaimed—we are perpetually 
either mocked by words without significance 
and pictures without form and colour, or re- 
volted by a stupidly paradoxical parade of the 
sceptic where the devotee should be. 

But, apart from the difficulty of doing adequate 
homage to the wonders of the world—for the 
appreciation of many among which is required 
an artistic training as yet hardly attainable 
across the Atlantic—the American tourist when 
among the Old-World sights of Europe seems 
too often fevered by a soreness of mind seriously 





| impairing his powers as a witness. ‘To judge 
from the mass of books on the subject, his self- 
consciousness is in greater proportion than his 
flexibility. He seems unwilling freely to give 
himself up to the spell of ancient castles, 
| gorgeous churches, historical palaces — unable 
| to “lap himself’? in our Past without a rest- 
| lessly-reiterated self-assurance that his Present 
is as good and his Future is certain to be 
| better. The first may, and the second we 
| cordially hope will, be true; but the mood of 
perpetual recollection and comparison is not 
the mood of enjoyment—still less that in which 
impressions are distinctly received into the 
mind's treasury. The Pastrycook’s Wife (no 
being called up by Fancy for whimsical illus- 
tration’s sake, but a living, breathing, cooking 
woman) who while sitting in the theatre solaced 
herself by reminding her husband that Signor 

, who was “ bringing the playhouse 
down,” “ could not make a plombiére,” had small 
pleasure, we apprehend, in her opera—and less 
power of bringing home a correct account of the 
same to her own oven-door! 

There is a good deal more to be said on this 
subject. So far as American appreciation of 
England is concerned, Mrs, Kirkland states the 
question in some concluding pages which are 
sincerely and ingeniously written—but oddly 
wrong-headed. She assumes an active dislike 
on the part of England towards America,—for 
which she accounts plausibly and allows mag- 
nanimously. What if the antipathy does not 
exist? Indifference, ascribable to excessive pre- 
occupation, is, we suspect, found more intolerable 
than aversion—and the annoyance may lead the 
sufferer to mistake the cause of his pain.—By 
the way, it would be an odd piece of arith- 
metic to estimate the extent of leisure for the- 
oretical and practical hatred with which John 
Bull is just now credited. In Paris there are 
still wise people who believe that he spends 
his time, labour, and money in casting shot 
and filling shells for the entertainment of his 
nearest neighbour. The bearded German 
noisily asserts that he (John) detests the brave 
spirits of Vaterland because they have sympathy 
for John's victim Patrick the Irishman. The 
Italian is satisfied that a determination to put 
down Italian liberty (by advising it to rely 
on self-help and home energy) is the morning 
hymn and the evening song of our statesmen 
and of those who read our newspapers. Most 
probably the Austrian and the Muscovite has 
each his own pet theory on the subject. Now, 
tired we may be of the influx of strangers who 
come to enjoy England that they may grudgingly 
praise it afterwards—and anxious we are about 
our own social grievances and disproportions, to 
a point which (with the mass) precludes any 
satisfactory readiness of cosmopolitan sympathy 
for the struggles and sorrows of our neighbour: 
—but we will not confesstotherancour. Whether 
from growth in self-conceit or from advancement 
in civilization, we believe that there has been no 
former period at which opinion in England 
was so free from the vulgarities of nationality 
as now. For the bad manners of our tourists 
we are no more answerable than the Americans 
are for the gauze and jelly curiosity of Mr. 
Colman the youngest. 

Cutting short the flow of speculation, which 
though desultory is not wholly disconnected,— 
let us return for a few farewell words to Mrs. 
Kirkland. We hope that we do not here part 
with her for the last time. Her experiences of 
Europe, though too bewildering and numerous 
perhaps to stand any chance of being ade- 
quately recorded, must have tended to brighten 
and sharpen the powers of observation which 
she has in her former works proved herself to 
possess. If these be turned upon home-matters, 
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as an authoress and to our pleasure as readers. 





A Manual of Scientific Enquiry; prepared for 
the Use of Her Majesty's Navy: and adapted 
for Travellers in General. Edited by Sir 
John F. W. Herschel. Murray. 

Second Report on the Coal suited to the Steam 
Navy. By Sir Henry De la Beche and Dr. 
Lyon Playfair. 

THERE is hope in this Manual, “ published by 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.”— It indicates an awakening con- 
sciousness on the part of the powerful to the 
requirements of the time. It is, so far, an 
assurance that the cry among the people for 
facts has not been in vain; and we are willing 
to accept it—particularly when connected with 
other symptoms—as an earnest that such assist- 
ance towards the progress of knowledge as it 
is the province of Government to give will 
henceforth be less tardily bestowed. 

The present age is especially one of useful 
application,—and the mind is constantly bent 
to the task of reducing facts to economical 
appliances. The result of this is, that a period 
in which pure reason will be the ruler is 
advancing upon us:—and men are already 
ceasing to believe upon authority. 

The strongest Government will be henceforth 
that which gives the clearest assurance that it 
is guided by a careful examination of the social 
and physical phenomena by which the age and 
the things around it are impressed and impelled. 
No mere theory will now serve the purposes of 
the political or physical speculator: men de- 
mand the proofs upon which the theory depends, 
and each requires to see for himself that class 
of facts by which the speculation is supported. 
The people have been somewhat in advance of 
their rulers; and they now require some 
exhibition from these of a desire to encourage 
that longing for knowledge which is no longer 
to be restrained. 

Now and then on the recommendation of a 
public body—and more rarely on that of some 
man eminent for his acquirements—our Govern- 
ment has given its helping hand to science; but 
as frequently the aid demanded has been denied, 
and useful suggestions have been coldly repulsed. 
On some occasions a mere show of attention has 
been given :—and we know instances where ex- 
pensive apparatus has been put on board ships 
destined for important surveys, in which there 
could not be found an officer or man with the 
knowledge necessary to use them. 

Our Admiralty has, however, in the important 


researches on terrestrial magnetism displayed | 


the most satisfactory zeal. In adopting Mr. 
John Towson’s chart and tables for great-circle 
sailing they have acquired a title to much 
credit; but the advantages of this over the 
rhomb system were so obvious, that it is strange 
it should have remained until these days to be 
discovered. In carrying out a careful exami- 
nation on a large scale of the economic value of 
British coal as applied to steam purposes, the 
Government has shown a wise forethought :— 
and in the publication of this ‘Scientific Manual’ 
there is an evident desire to prevent in future a 
recurrence, from ignorance, of such a circum- 
stance as we have above alluded to. 
of publishing a manual giving plain directions 
by which even those who were uninstructed in 
science should have some guide to direct their 
observations, appears to have originated with 
Sir John Herschel :—and it is worthy of all 
attention. It would be yet better to instruct 
the young how to observe; but since it is our 
system of education to rear up men without a 
single habit of observation, the pre:eat book is 


The idea | 


as useful a one as can be expected from any 
patching-up of a most lamentable defect. One 
half of the world, at least, pass through life in 
intellectual blindness,—or, if they see at all, 
seldom see correctly. Hence the prevalence 
of error in every department demanding care- 
ful observation.—Astronomy, botany, geography 
and hydrography, geology, mineralogy, mag- 
netism, meteorology, statistics, tides and zoology 
are the subjects which it was proposed that this 
Admiralty Manual should embrace; and on 
all these subjects the most important aid may 
be given by travellers without much trouble to 
themselves. These subjects have been treated 
respectively by Prof. Airy, Sir William Hooker, 
Mr.W. J. Hamilton, Capt. Beechey, Mr. Charles 
Darwin, Sir Henry De la Beche, Col. Sabine, 
| Sir John Herschel, Mr. G. R. Porter, the Rev. 
Dr. Whewell, and Prof. Owen. To the above 
|subjects have been added papers on Earth- 
| quakes by Mr. Robert Mallet,—on Atmospheric 
| Waves, by Mr. R. Birt,—on Medical Statistics, 
by Dr. Bryson,—and on Ethnology, by the 
|late Dr. Pritchard. These names are a guaran- 
tee that what has been done has been well 
|done. It isseldom that so many men deservedly 





eminent for their investigation of scientific | 


|phenomena have been united in a common 
object. 
| In the memorandum by the Lords Commis- 
lsioners of the Admiralty we find that, after 
| expressing their opinion that ‘it would be to 
|the honour and advantage of the Navy, and 
|conduce to the general interests of science if 
| new facilities and encouragement were given to 
| the collection of information upon scientific sub- 
jects by the officers of Her Majesty’s Navy when 
upon foreign service,”’—their Lordships wisely 
recommend that “ this Manual should not be one 
| of very deep and abstruse research. Its direc- 
| tions should not require the use of nice appa- 
| ratus and instruments: they should be generally 
| plain, so that men merely of good intelligence 
| and fair acquirements may be able to act upon 
| them.” —We are afraid that some of the philo- 
| sophers who have furnished these pages have not 
| kept this recommendation sufficiently in view. 
| We say this with no purpose to disparage the 
| excellent body of directions given; but it does 
| happen that men familiar with a subject are apt 
to think others must be possessed of a certain 
amount of knowledge on the same—and in 
several of the divisions of this book we discover 
this error. Some knowledge is presupposed 
where it will be found probably that none exists: 
and it will be desirable whenever the volume 
shall be reprinted to correct this defect—which 
can easily be done by the authors themselves 
if they will but start from the very alphabet of 
their science. 

The ‘ Report on the Coals suited to the Steam 
Navy’ is a practical work undertaken by the Ad- 
miralty on a scale of liberality calculated to give 
the best possible results. Sixty-four coals the 
produce of the British Islands, five foreign coals 
from Formosa, Borneo and Chili, and four patent 
fuels have already been examined. The object 
is, to ascertain which coal has the greatest 
evaporative power: that is, which will in given 
quantities, all circumstances being similar, pro- 
duce steam the most economically. The che- 
mical analysis of each coal is given, and its 
physical character is carefully examined. Under 
the direction of Sir Henry De la Beche and 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, the actual experiments have 
been committed to the care of Mr. John Arthur 
Phillips; and, judging from the general charac- 
ter of the ‘ Report’—which exhibits evidence of 
the utmost care in every detail of the experi- 
ments—we think a most judicious selection has 
been made in the person of that gentleman. 


; The investigation is still in progress:—and so 








. ee, 
much interest is excited on the Continent in this 
inquiry that the Academy of Sciences at Vienng 
has deputed a gentlemen to visit this count 
for the express purpose of inspecting the appe- 
ratus, &c. employed, with a view to the estab. 
lishment of similar experiments in Austria, 





Sidonia von Bork, the Convent Witch: 4. 
puted Destroyer of the reigning Ducal Fanjj 
of Pomerania—{ Sidonia von Bork, die Klos. 
ierhexe, §c.| Edited by Wilhelm Meinholg, 
Leipzig, Weber; London, Dulau & Co, 

Tue origin and fate of Meinhold’s witch. 

mances—of which the first is known in Eno. 

land by Lady Duff Gordon’s translation— 
have been singular enough. ‘The ‘ Amber 

Witch’ is perhaps the first instance of a fiction 

owing its birth to a theological motive quite 

independent of its particular subject. The 
author, a clergyman in the remote island of 

Usedom, had arrived, in the course of his pro- 

fessional studies, at the conviction that the true 

seal of Bible authority is intrinsic, and that 
external tests are secondary and unsafe :—ang 
thus came to regard with scorn and impatience 
the efforts of the learned to limit or establish 
the canon of sacred texts on philological 
grounds. In order to prove how easiiy their 
criticism may be misled, he wrote, and with 
some difficulty found a publisher for, the 

‘Amber Witch,’,—a mere fiction from be 

ginning to end; but given out in the first 

edition as the reprint of an authentic MS, of 
the seventeenth century. The fiction had all 
the success its author could desire. It wag 

received with great applause; discussed as a 

record of curious facts; and not one of its 

learned critics threw a doubt on its genuine- 
ness until Meinhold turned the laugh against 
them by declaring, in the Allgemeine Zeitung 

(1844), its true character, and the particular 

motive of this triumphant hoax. The second 

stage of the affair was more amusing than 
the first. That the commentators whom he 
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had so completely tricked should be angry 
was quite natural; but not a few of them went 
further, and refused to give Meinhold the credit 
of his own novel :—thus heightening the ridicule 
of their mistake by clinging to it after it had 
been completely exposed. This stubbornness, 
indeed, may be thought by foreign critics a 
fair sequel to the credulity so easily duped by 
a modern-antique. Many English readers, we 
know, had discovered it to be such in its chief 
features, if not altogether, before Meinhold’s 
confession appeared; and we have always 
wondered how the German literary public could 
have accepted as quite genuine a story which, 
though cleverly wrought, in many respects be- 
trayed evident symptoms of modern romance, 
The refusal to take it as such, in spite of the 
discovery, is the best part of the story; and 
even now, although a preface to the second 
edition (1846) gave certain proof of the nature 
of the trick, there are critics who still keep 
their first faith* with a surprising pertness of 
dogmatism. Nor will they admit any con- 
siderable part of the novel now published to 
be the editor’s own. All this, one might 
think, should be vastly entertaining as well 
as complimentary to the ingenious author,— 
instead of making him, as we find it has, exces 
sively indignant. 

Indeed, Dr. Meinhold is altogether more 
prone to anger than quite beseems his. calling. 
While he confesses that he has advanced to 
his “ supra-natural” views of human nature 
and religion on mature study, from a starting 
point of mere ‘ rationalism,’’—we feel that his 

* Amongst these Heine issued a decree (from Paris) tothe 


effect that all the text is from an original MS. of the time, 
except the last sheets only. 
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iatest convictions may demand respect; but 
that fierce invectives thrown on every 


ple occasion against the followers of less 
ifitual views, which once were his own, 
gvour more of the enthusiasm of a recluse than 
of the seemly zeal of a judicious divine. Into 
jie novel now published many notes and “extra 
aves” are thrust, with or without reference to 
the chief text, to denounce the social, religious, 
philosophic, and political tendencies of this 
yy; and they read the more strangely here 
fom their contact with pictures of the evils 
and abominations that superstitious ignorance 
wild beget in other times. In proportion as 
\einhold’s sketches of the past move us, we 


fits of a period in which, at least, such 
yrocious perversions of religious frenzy are 
yw longer possible; and he could hardly 
juve chosen a worse vehicle for denunciation 
of the “cultivation,” unbelief, and inhumanity 
of the nineteenth century than a tale of the 


superstition brought men to perpetrate in the 
gventeenth. 

‘Sidonia von Bork’ is a romance, founded on 
sbasis of historical fact, belonging to the same 
gion and era as the ‘Amber Witch,’—and 
mitten, like that novel, in the ancient style of 

supposed contemporary. The outline that 
Meinhold has expanded and filled up is found 
in Pomeranian annals; which ascribe to sorcery 
secised by this unfortunate woman the 
sige decay of a numerous family of princes, 
vhose house expired, in 1637, with Bogis- 
ats XIV.,—whereupon both duchies came into 
the possession of Brandenburg. 

The story, darkly hinted at by Micraelius at 
u earlier period, was first published in all its 
known details by Diihnert, in the middle of the 
lst century : and has more lately been related 
by Barthold, in his ‘ History of Pomerania.’ 
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carious MS. inscription, still extant on the 
tack of a double portrait * of the reputed witch, 


thich is now preserved at Stargard; and the | 


sparate parts of which are engraved in Mein- 
old’s first and third volumes.— 

This Sidonia Bork was in her youth the fairest 
ad wealthiest noble damsel in all Pomerania; and 
aherited from her ancestors so many estates that 
se owned nearly a whole county; whereupon her 
pide waxed so high that she insolently rejected 
nen of the first rank who sought her in marriage, 
ad thought herself fit only for some count or prince; 
fr which reason also she mostly resided at the 
Pomeranian Courts, in the hope of tempting one of 
the seven young princes to love her. In this she 
nceeeded at length, with the Duke Ernest Ludwig, 
of Wolgast, a gentleman of twenty years old, and 
counted among the handsomest that Pomerania ever 
lad: whom she so pleased, that he promised her 
marriage, and meant to keep his promise, had not 
te princes of the Stettin branch, offended by this 
mequal match, prevented it, and induced him, by 
neans of a portrait of Hedwig of Brunswick, then 
he fairest princess in all Germany, to espouse her, 
ad forsake Sidonia: whereupon the latter fell into 
uch despair that she resolved to pass her life un- 
married in the Convent at Marienfliess; + which in 
tuth she did. But as the wrong she thought the 
Settin princes had done her lay at her heart, and 
the desire of revenge grew with years—as, moreover, 
ustead of the Bible, her chief pastime was the Amadis, 
Wherein are found many instances of maidens, 


Po The first painting represents Sidonia when young and 
seautiful, richly clothed, as the betrothed of Prince Ludwig 
Emest : and is said to be an undoubted original of the 
ime. On the same canvas, at a later period, another 
falnter has inserted, behind the youthful head, a portrait 
of the miserable woman as she looked on the day of her 
— at the age of 84, in the dress she wore on the 
t An institution retained—like many others of the kind 
nGermany, established for the daughters of nobles only 
~w#a Protestant canonry after the Reformation had closed 
the ordinary convents. 


forsaken by their lovers, who avenged themselves by 
magic—she so lent herself to the Devil’s seductions, 
when already somewhat in years, as to learn witch- 
craft from an old wife; and by such means, beside 
doing other misdeeds, so bewitched the whole 
princely family of six young gentlemen, who all had 
young wives, that all were bound to die childless. 
This remained in silence until Duke Francis, in 
1618, came to the government: one who, as a great 
enemy to witches, had the same diligently sought 
for all through the land and burned:—and as the 
said witches, when tortured, all agreed in denouncing 
the Abbess at Marienfliess [a title falsely given, as 
it appears, to Sidonia], she also, by the Prince's 
orders, was put in prison at Stettin; where she 
voluntarily confessed all she was charged with, the 











must feel disposed to bear with the opposite | 


jetestable horrors which a credulous and cruel | 


lis chief features are told in the following | 


| misdeed committed against the ducal family in- 
| cluded. The Prince thereupon promised her forgive- 
| ness and life if she would release the surviving 
princes from this calamity. But her answer was: 
| that she had closed up the sorcery in a padlock, and 
| thrown the same into the water, and had asked the 
| Devil if he could get her back the said padlock ; but 
| he answered, No! that was forbidden him: from 
which may be seen the mystery of God's providence. | 
And so, in spite of great intercessions from neigh- | 
bouring electoral and princely courts, she was after- | 
wards beheaded, and burned on the place of execution | 
at Stettin. | 





| Some “acts” of the criminal process have been 
preserved. They show that her confession was | 
wrung out by the rack, so that the crimes which 
she admitted may be regarded as those which 
her prosecutors were disposed to impute :—such 
being the only certainty of the results of torture. 
Her family was then, and still is, among the 
first in the duchy; which accounts for the inter- 
| cession in her behalf, and the singular mercy 
| shown in beheading before burning the wretched 
victim. 
| On the canvas thus supported by matter-of- 
fact, Meinhold has drawn a romance—depart- 
ing from the known story in many essential 
particulars — exceedingly ingenious, but less 
' compact and pleasing than his ‘ Amber Witch.’ 
We are first shown the future sorceress while ¢ 
girl at the castle of her haughty and wicked 
father, meditating proud and vicious thoughts 
| e tenero ungue ;—follow her to the court of Wol- 
gast, where she gains entrance, in spite of the 
| puritan widow of Philip, then mother of five 
| hopeful princes — and witness her rebellion 
| against the clerical order which the good prin- 
| cess loves, her tricks to avoid its penances, 





land her allurements that inflame and win to | 


| her party all the young nobles in waiting,— 
until she seduces Prince Ludwig to the verge 
of a secret marriage, which is happily broken 
off by the casual discovery of her intrigue the 
while with a low-born officer of the court. 
Disgraced and expelled, she gains for a while 
an asylum in a questionable relation with the 
old Duke Barnim of Stettin; is driven from 
thence by fresh misconduct, and loses, on the 


the wealth which might have varnished over 
her lost character. For a time we see her des- 
cending from one step of misery, vice and 
degradation to another ; plundered and abused 
by her vile paramour, Appelmann: and wan- 
dering about at last as the companion of thieves 
and outlaws. At this point we lose sight of her 
for many years, during which the Pomeranian 
| family are dying out one by one :—at length she 
reappears as a spiteful, hideous old woman, 
| and after much importunity, works on the fears 
| and pity of Duke Bogislaus so far that he 
| grants her admission to a place of canoness at 
| Marienfliess. The third volume recounts her 
mutinous and insolent conduct, her murderous 





vent, until Duke Francis comes to the throne, and 
we havea revolting view of his campaign against 
reputed witches; in the course of which, after 


violent death of her father, who disinherits her, | 


spite and destructive witch-cries while in the con- | 


burned, she, who appears in this account as 
desperately guilty, is at length seized and 
executed. 

The narrative is ostensibly written not long 
after her death by one “ Dr. Theodore Plin- 
nies,”’ for the information of the last Duke, 
Bogislaus; and resembles honest Abraham 
Schweidler’s in the ‘Amber Witch,’ in the 
naiveté of its manner, the minuteness of its 
details, and the care with which slight traits 
are introduced so as to give an air of reality 
to the counterfeit—but in point of art it is not 
equal to the former work. For the display of 
historical research, there has been introduced a 
quantity of matter, curious enough in itself, but 
irrelevant to the main object of the story; and 
this rambling disposition seems to have grown 
upon the author as he proceeded in his work 
a circumstance partly explained by the 
manner of its production—at intervals, in the 
pages of a journal. The heroine is made too 
hateful to be followed in her career without re- 
pugnance; while some of the details of pro- 
ceedings against witches in the third volume 
are hideous past excuse on the ground of his- 
torical truth. Relief in characters of an 
amiable kind is but rarely given; and of these 
some are connected with incidents too forced 
or insignificant to make an agreeable impression. 
Whatever pleasure the book can afford must, 
however, be sought in these incidental figures, 
in the scenes of its earlier portions, and in 
snatches of characteristic detail. The general 
impression, from the features which Meinhold has 
chosen to give to Sidonia, is repulsive from the 
beginning; and in the last section of her story 
becomes monstrously disagreeable and painful. 
Nor does the skill of the workmanship increase 
as the work proceeds in this uninviting way. 
It seems, on the contrary, to lose a part of the 
liveliness and naiveté which have been thought 
Meinhold’s chief praise; and we find him not 
unfrequently suffering his own lineaments to 

} 





peep out through the harsher texture of the 
concluding part. We do not point merely to 


the special notes and other addenda to the story, 
already spoken of,—but to places in the 
tale itself where the writer has become impa- 
tient of his mask, and speaks from behind it in 
a voice easily recognized as his own. 

In treating a subject like this, something, of 
course, depends on the view which the author 
may take of the reality or delusiveness of witch- 
craft. It appears that Meinhold is persuaded 
that the crime was by no means an imagi- 
nary one; but that there was supernatural 

power exerted in many cases by demoniac 
aid, purposely sought by votaries of the devil 
—and that, while many reputed witches were 
falsely accused, and all punished with odiously 
excessive cruelty, the offence of sorcery itself 
was not wholly fancied nor its practice un- 
attended with effects of fatal energy. He does 
not —like Wierus, Hobbes, and some other 
writers—merely think that, although the witches 
were impotent and deluded, they still deserved 
punishment for wishing to harm by means which 
| they supposed attainable through Satanic help; 
| but seems to believe that deadly powers might 
| really be lent to the hag by her familiar,—and 
| to rest this belief on a theory of supra-naturalism 
| which pervades his other views of life, and 
| which he has built up with no small appa- 
| ratus of learning, on authorities reaching from 
| Plotinus and Porphyry down to Paracelsus, 
Agrippa, and Justinus Kerner. This may be a 
questionable doctrine for a divine or a philo- 
| sopher to bring to the discussion of the topics 
and real interests of our day; but it certainly 
gives unction to the writer of a witch story: 
supposing any such theme to be of itself de- 
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sirable or inviting —which may perhaps be 
generally denied. 

It will be seen, however, on comparing the 
sketch of Meinhold’s ‘Sidonia’ with the MS. | 
account translated above, that the old tra- 
dition has many points of human interest that 
have disappeared from his version; and also 
that the former is more consistent with pro- 
bability and natural motives than his picture 
of an unqualified and unprovoked wicked- 
ness. The Sidonia of Dr. Plinnies is detest- 
able from her infancy; and instead of falling 
upon evil acts under impulses of brooding re- 
sentment and disappointed passion, begins to 
practise them in her teens, —allies herself with 
forbidden things as soon as she hears of any 
one professing them,—and is, while at the court 
of Wolgast, scarcely less busy in brewing 
philtres and devising charms than in enticing 
young and old by witcheries more natural to 
blooming years andbeauty. Not a single trait 
of remorse, pity or gratitude for kindness 
appears at any part of her career; and at its 
close we feel relieved to have done with a pro- 
digy whose wickedness has nothing to redeem 
it but a certain feline subtlety and obstinate 
self-assertion that rather increase than lessen 
our dislike. To this objection the author would 
probably reply that, he wrote not ashe would have 
viewed Sidonia, but as she must have looked 
in 1630 in the eyes of a zealous divine and 
retainer of the Ducal family on the eve of 
its extinction; and that he has stated in a 
note his own conviction that the decay of 
the stock is sufficiently explained by the gross 
intemperance of the princes—a vice preva- 
lent at that time in Pomerania, —as also 
that Sidonia’s captivations were no more than 
youth, beauty and address would naturally 
account for. It must be rejoined, that the 
author, having the free use of his materials, can 
justify his choice only by its effect as a work of 
creative art; and that where he might have 
sketched a Sidonia both truer to the historical 
record and more probable and interesting as a 
human character, it was an error in judgment 
to invent a representation the tone of which 
deadens all that is touching in the one and 
painfully caricatures the other. His imaginary 
Doctor Plénnies, it is clear, might have been 
made to speak and think in the manner of that 
time, without falling into extremes that make 
the fiction, as far as its chief character is con- 
cerned, needlessly ugly and painful. 

In some of the other characters there are traits 
of more genial life-likeness cordially drawn; 
the representations of the modes of living and 
thinking of the time, and of the local features 
of the region within which the action moves, 
are, as we have said, graphic and various,— 
reading for the most part like what they pro- 
fess to be. There is but one quality in these 
descriptions by which their modern origin may 
be detected: frequent notice, namely, of things 
and aspects of things highly interesting now, 
but which then were such matters of course 
that no contemporary would have thought of 
setting them down. This test may in general 
be applied to try the character of reputed an- 
tiques, as effectually as any other :—and in the 
details marked by it the hand of the modern 
author, skilful as it is in other respects, would 
be infallibly discovered both in the ‘ Amber 
Witch’ and, still more certainly, in ‘ Sidonia 
von Bork.’ 

No extracts can do justice to a work de- 
pending for its effect on a series of scenes, 
painted in miniature touches: still a specimen 
or two may not be unwelcome. The following 
rude scene occurs during Sidonia’s court life 
at Wolgast. She has refused to study the cate- 
chism of “the pious Dr. Gerschovius;” and | 





must do penance for this in her room, on the } strongly on her arm that she lets Sitonia loose, But 


occasion of the first ball which the Dowager-Prin- 
cess has given since her widowhood. Prince 
Ludwig, already thoroughly enaroured, after 
begging in vain for her pardon, ventures, m 
the heat of love and wine, to force the door; 
and brings her down to the ball-room in spite 
of his mother. The latter has just ended a 
solemn dance,—when sour old Ulric, the: grand 
chamberlain and a great hater of Sidonia, sees 
what the Prince has done; and foreboding mis- 
chief, retires to order ‘‘ Master Hans’ (the 
executioner) and some soldiers to rush in wAen- 
ever he gives a signal from the window.— 

When he comes back the dance is over; and M. 
G. P.,* not yet aware of anything, is seated in a 
corner and catching for breath. So he takes the 
damsel in one hand, my young master in the other; 
goes up to M. G. P. and queries: if she had released 
the said person, seeing that the pair have been frisk- 
ing it here together? Whereupon M. G. P. turns 
pale at such disobedience, starts up from her seat, 
and asks my young sir, what means this ? and if he 
had let out Sidonia —Jille: Yes; he had done so;— 
whereas this noble maiden was verily treated by his 
mamma like any churl'’s daughter.—Illa: Woe is 
me! this rewards me as I deserve for so soon forget- 
ting my dear Philip, and consenting to take a part in 
mirthful capering !—Weeps, sits down again on the 
bench, and covers her face with her hands, sighing. 
Now then begins the ancient Ulric: “ Ha! gracious 
sir, do you thus obey the injunctions your father, of 
Christian memory, gave on his very death-bed ? ,Fye! 
take shame to yourself; do you thus keep the word 
given to me, an aged man? Sidonia shall back to 
her chamber, while I have still a word to say in 
Pommern ;—gracious lady, command Sidonia to go 
back to her chamber.” When Sidonia sees this, she 
is minded, after her coaxing way, to stroke down the 
old Ulric with her small hands, then all embossed 
with golden rings—and cries earnestly : “ Take some 
pity on a poor maid, I will learn all before Sunday 
—deal not so hardly with me!” But the aforesaid 
misjudges her purpose, and gives her so heavy a slap 
on the mouth that she falls to the ground with a loud 
scream. And it is not possible that a firebrand when 
it falls into a powder-cask could make more rumour 
than did this blow. For after a short pause, while 
all stood amazed with open mouths, there bursts 
out from all the nobles, young and old, the fearful 
cry of havoe.—Jodute! Jodute!+—and arms! arms! 
throughout the hall. Whoever hath a tuck (Pook) 
straightway draws; he that hath not runs forth to get 
him one. The young Lord Ernest Ludwig is already 
held fast from behind by his brother Bogislaus, see- 
ing that he will drive his bare rapier into the paunch 
ot the ancient Ulric, who looks only how to win 
the little loophole window:—while Jochim von 
Budde hath already gashed his fingers sorely with 
a tuck sword :—thereat Ulric waves out his hat with 
the left hand, while he cries, looking backwards: “Come 
on, come on then, Ernest, and murder the grey friend 
of thine own father, also—as thou wilt now thy 
mother !’’—thereupon, as he sees that those below 
have seen his hat waved, springs down again, seizes 
Sidonia by the hand, and cries, “ Out! jade!” On 
this, my young Lord Ernest Ludovicus shouts yet 
louder, “Jodute ! Jodute ! down with the greyheaded 
knave! do the nobles in Pommern no longer stand 
by their Prince ?—down with the knave, who calls 
my princely bride a jade !’’—tears himself free, and 
rushes at the grey old man. But this M. G. P. per- 
ceives; throws herself straightway between him and 
the old man, and screams out, “ Hold, hold, hold, for 
God’s sake hold! is he not thy second father ?*°— 
and while my young sir is thus staggered, the afore- 
said Ulricus lays hold of Sidonia, and will thrust her 
out of the door, crying, “Out with the accursed jade!” 
But Jochim Budde, he that had already wounded 
the Grand Chamberlain, strikes M. G. P. also with a 
trumpet, the which he snatched from a gleeman, so 

* The Dowager is meant by these letters; used, in the 
old style of abbreviation, for “ My Gracious Princess.” 

+ The etymology of this old, probably heathen, war-cry, 
which was still current in Germany at the time of the Re- 
formation, is unknown. Meinhold says that the same word, 
in this sense, was then used also in the Swedish, Gothic, 
and Low German,—and appears moreover in the Italian, 
Godula. 





the said act is also perceived by old Ulrie; crieth 
out, “ High treason! high treason!” and Makes at 
Budde. But all the youngsters, some of w 

the } asters, some of whom have 
already come back with their weapons, crowd 
him. So he must fain try to hold up by a bench 
but falls down in the hall. And his end were how 
surely come, had not just then the ducal soldi 
with Master Hans in his red cloak in the midg 
burst into the hall with a great rumour, Forthwith, 
M. G. P. cries out to them, “ Help, help the Grand 
Clramberlain ;” ~whereupon all start back from him 
and the dld man, with hands bleeding, gets himself up 
on his-legs again. But not so Jochim Budde; who 
meanwhile, hath seated himself on the same bench 
over which the old knight stumbled; and, iwhis drink 
goes on to mock at him. Of the said Jochim, Ulric 
shortly asks: “ And doth he know how that he hath 
struck M. G. P. with the trumpet?” Gives astutter. 
ing answer: “ Yea, and that she should of right have 
had more, whereas she treated that little dainty Slgar- 
plum, Sidonia, like a scullion-wereh: Where was 
the crone now? he will teach her the catechism once 
more with the trumpet;"—and is just about riktng: 
up, when Ulricus gives the executioner a sign to take 
ot? his head. The same, for his part, lets suddenly: 
fall the red cloak under which his sword was hid,, 
gives it a sway round: so that it lightens throughout 
the whole hall, and slices off the head of the knaye:, 
who is rising the while, so cleanly from hisshoulders. 
that at first his white collar was not stained by one 
drop, while the blood spouted up to heaven like three 
horse tails (for whereas the knave was dronk, it ig 
to be thought that all his blood was in the head); 
and its bonnet with its heron’s plume went rolling: 
along the floor. This brought all to their senses at 
once. For albeit of the ladies some fainted, amongst 
whom was M. G. P.,—others, screaming, fled crowd- 
ing through the hall doors, the men-folk were at 
once grown so still that you could hear the feet.and 
hands of the miserable bedy, which meanwhile. had 
fallen to the ground, beating as they quivered on-the 
floor. 

A spice of the witeh-work may be looked for. 
The following is chosen because it is short; 
those who love the excitement of stronger horrors 
will find an abundance of them, especially in the 
third part, where there are one or two passages 
of devilment as ghastly as any that we have read. 
In the place we quote from, the ducal Witch-finder 
is consulting at the court-house with the abbess 
and village notables of Marienfliess how to seize 
upon Sidonia, of whose deadly power all are 
grown thoroughly afraid; anda certain bachelor 
doctor, whom she has had an eye to inveigle 
into marriage, proposes how to get hold of her 
by stratagem.— 

Saith he knows many recipes from Albertus 
Magnus, Raimundus Lullius, Theophrastus, Para- 
celsus, &c., against evil charms: the which is a right 
pleasant hearing to the Ducal Fiscal: wherefore he 
thus speaks to my doctor, with a fresh and glad voice: 
“Ave, doctor, if you know anything to serve the wicked 
hag withal, do it, then, and suddenly. Wee will then 
have her quickly bound, so that she-can no longer use 
her arms; and: clap a pitch-plaster, too, on her 
mouth, so that she can but keep: the same quiet. 
Thereupon I will forthwith carry her to Stettin, 
and hand over the whole business to his. gracious 
highness. Mayhap she is still in: her bed; go back, 
and make believe that you have thought better of it, 
and will now bleed her as she: lately desired; it will 
hereby be easy for you to hold her arm fast, until the 
fellows whom the headborough will surely let wait 
on you (here the headborough at once cried out, 
“Yea, yea! and were our doctor to ask for twenty 
such"); until the fellows, I say, who may wait outside 
the while, can bounce in, biad:the dragon, and lay the 
pitch-plaster on its mouth, so that it cannot call to 
the devil for succour.” Herewith, my doctor is con- 
tent; promises to do the whole: business, and give 
her a right marriage dese; moreover has already got 
from a shoe botcher the present of a lump of pitch, 
and is, daubing the same upon a plaster; when sud- 
denly the fiscal cries out aloud, “‘ Merciful God, look 
at this! here is the shadow of a toad crawling across 
my paper,”’ springs up aloft, wipes, wipes, wipes, —but 
without effect, the loathsome shadow is still there, 
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and crawls slowly over the paper, although the toad 
self was not to be seen. Now it may easily be 
teal what affright the hideous miraculum gave to 
i and sundry. All stand up and stare at the toad’s 
shadow, until the abbess screams out, “ Merciful God! 
gobut look on the ground, dear gentlemen, the whole 
foor is all covered with the shadows !” On this, all the 
omen folk run, screeching, out of the room; but they 
geream louder yet, when they seeasthey would forth of 
the house-door, that Sidonia with her gib-cat is coming 
towards the court-yard: turn straight back, and run 
qt of the little postern, across the convent brook, 
and into the oak coppice. But the men folk still 
kept their stand; whereas my doctor saith,—* Do but 
tary a little, dear sirs, she shall not do aught against 
ws” and murmurs certain words. All the rest, mean- 
yhile, having signed themselves with the cross, and 
silently sent up the matter of a short sigh to God, 
have also mounted on the benches, so that the 
hideous shadows might not creep upon their boots— 
shen there is my crone already come as far as the 
wtside of the window: item, her gib-cat, with his 
docking-breeches on, climbs up, and sits squeaking 
wd mewing in the same. And I hold to this, the 
gid cat will surely enough have been her Chim [the 
yame of her familiar] whom she had sent as a spirit 
to the justice-room in order to reveal to her what 
yas there going on,—for how else, dear sirs, could 
she have known it? 

The reader must himself ask Dr. Pléinnies to 
idl how terribly she threatens the sessions, and 
how all fly out in dismay. Our part in this 
book must come to aclose; with many of its 
atures untouched, and not a few things un- 
gid that it might be worth while to say—had 
ye space, —of a book displaying learning, 
sill, and invention far beyond the ordinary 
range of romancers :—although the author’s gifts 
have on this occasion sufficed only to produce 
an effect on the whole very painful, if not dis- 
gusting. We shall be glad to see his power of 
reviving old times and extinct notions exerted 
hereafter on a better chosen theme, with inci- 
dents and characters that his lively powers of 
representation may win us to dwell upon, in- 
stead of making us desire—as on this occasion 
—to forget. 

Since closing the above notice, we perceive 
that this story has been translated for the 
‘Parlour Library’—of which it makes two 
rolumes. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Popular Edition of Tupper’s Tales. The Crock of 
Gold—a Tale of Covetousness. By Martin Farquhar 
Tupper.—This book in its original more costly edi- 
tin was not reviewed by us:—to our readers, there- 
fore, it is in some sense as good as new. A notice is 
further its due because Mr. Tupper by giving it out 
a the first of a series of cheap popular tales seems 
desirous of taking his part in the great duty of the 
day—education. Better meant a story could not be; 
though—as must almost inevitably be the case in 
these sermon-stories or story sermons—little more 
than the picturesque half of the argument indicated 
by the title is treated. As a popular tale-teller Mr. 
Tupper is far too mannered. We fancy that for 
model of style he may have selected Charles Lamb's 
‘Rosamond Gray.’ Now, the thorough-going lovers 
of Elia must bear with us for saying that our faith 
tested to its utmost by that story. Simplicity and 
tonceit (as the Italians use the word) are there com- 
bined in a manner which, though relishing in a hu- 
norous essay, gives a sickly unreality to such a record 
of humble life and sorrow as this. The writer's 
tears and ejaculations are apt to withdraw our atten- 
ton from the grief and the emotion of ‘‘ the beings 
ofhis mind.” Scott wrought in another, less self-con- 
scious, humour. What heroine of the people has ever 
excited a more strong and abiding sympathy than 
Jeannie Deans?—yet from first to last her struggles 
and adventures are told without a single “ Oh /” or 
“4h!” from the bystanders. We are aware, on the 
other hand, that this mode of appeal is popular,—and 
that Mr. Tupper may have adopted it for that reason. 


®other than a vicious manner of writing. 





Cigars and Tobacco, Wine,and Women as they are. | 
By a Modern Epicurean.—Clear it is that our 
* Modern Epicurean” never dined with Mr. Twigg 
—or, if he did, that he has forgotten that gentleman's 
maxim, “Common politeness would dictate the 
Ladies first.” After a smoking or drinking bout, 
“the sex” have no chance of due courtesy; and the 
man who thus introduces them must bear to range 
with the Dutchman whose 

Pot de biére, pipe, et maitresse 
gave its burden to the pert French chanson. But we 
need not further bestow our philosophies upon this 
little discriminating Epicurean: since these essays 
are merely a collection of fugitive wisdom which, he 
tells us, has been already “favourably received by 
the press.” 

Moral Influence in Education. By Mrs. Campbell. 
—This is an essay written and printed at Cape Town, 
and composed with a view to the ideas and sentiments 
of that colony rather than to those flourishing here. 
Mrs. Campbell is somewhat behind her times when 
she fancies that there are points of novelty and dis- 
cussion involved in her notion of the great importance 
of moral influence in education. Many of the dog- 
mas against which she wages war are no longer 
debateable—or debated. The world is agreed that 
character as well as ability is needed in the teacher, 
—and that it is desirable to gain the confidence of the 
pupil in order to work with the best chances of suc- 
cess. Mrs. Campbell is less original than she believes: 
—hundreds have travelled through experiences like 
hers to the same results. One of her points, however, 
deserves attention,—the desirableness of forming a 
closer bond of union between the home and the 
school. It isfor the undoubted interest of all—teachers 
and taught, parents and society—that these two 
spheres should be brought into harmony and into the 
habit of united action. Mrs. Campbell does well in 
trying to promote this important alliance. 

Zoology for Schools. Part II. By Robert Pat- 
terson.—We spoke highly of Part I. of this work, 
—and the concluding portion does not less demand 
our praise. The former part embraced the lowest, 
—the invertebrate class of animals; this includes the 
whole of the vertebrates. The description of the 
animals and of their habits is here quite as inter- 
esting as in the former part; and the whole is co- 
piously illustrated with woodcuts which cannot fail 
to be of great assistance to the beginner. We know 
of no book that can compare with Mr. Patterson’s as 
an introductory work for schools; and we are glad to 
learn that it has been extensively employed for this 
purpose. It has been introduced into all the Go- 
vernment schools in Ireland. We would, however, 
remind all persons who would use this or any other 
book on natural history, that the natural sciences 
cannot be learnt nor their value as a training branch 
of knowledge be appreciated, if they are got up from 
books alone. Their great value is that of teaching 
the student to observe: —but if he is taught to observe 
minerals or plants or animals only from the descrip- 
tions and pictures in his books, we are inclined to 
think he might as well have been kept to his history, 
geography and classics. In schools where chemistry, 
botany, or zoology is taught, every possible method 
should be taken of bringing the objects of the science 
before the pupils in a tangible form. Where living 
specimens of plants and animals cannot be exhibited, 
dried ones should be made their substitutes; and we 
think that a museum of natural history should be an 
appendage to every school, whether the children 
taught in it be those of the poor or of the rich,— 
whether they be boys or girls. 

Manual of British Birds. By William Macgil- 
livray, L.L.D.—Prof. Macgillivray is well known as 
an industrious and judicious compiler in the several 
branches of natural history; and in this volume he 
has displayed the talents which are conspicuous in 
his other works. From a man so much occupied 
with the literature of science it could not be 





But we cannot because of its acceptance consider it | name of any particular specimen in his possession. 


expected that there would be much original matter; 
though the work contains many observations 
| that show the author to be well acquainted with the 
| subjects on which he writes. The object of this 
book is to give such a description of the structure 
and forms of British birds as may enable any one 
with ordinary intelligence at once to discover the 





The importance of works of this kind, accessible to 


all by their price,is great; as they enable the humble 
collector of specimens to commence the study of 
naiural jiistory in the most advantageous manner. 
While the name of a species is being ascertained 
by means of such a book as this, a hundred other 
particulars are also learnt. Besides the descriptions, 
however, this book contains short accounts of the 
habits of the birds,—and an Introduction with some 
remarks on the more important points of structure 
on which the classification of birds is based. 

A Systematic Catatogue of the Eggs of British 
Birds. By the Rev. 8. C. Malan.—This catalogue 
is intended as a book of reference for specimens of 
birds’ eggs in museums; and it seems to possess many 
advantages over the plan of attaching labels to the 
eggs. The same system might be pursued with 
other objects. It can be employed, however, only 
for private museums—and would be a less valuable 
companion toa collection than a Catalogue Raisonné. 

Bird Miscellanies. By James Rennie. —This 
forms one of Mr. Knight's Shilling Volumes,— 
and is a reprint ofa previously published work. Itis 
full of interesting matter about birds:—and, like the 
whole series, marvellously cheap. 

Thoughts on University Education. By Hugh P. 
Wyatt, L.L.D.—Dr. Wyatt is a Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge,—and his pamphlet is an argument 
for a more extensive system of education. The pros 
and cons of this matter are the materials of thorny dis- 
cussion—and the question of adeep classical education 
has great minds on both sides. We cannot therefore 
undertake to make any dissertation arise out of the 
remarks of Dr. Wyatt: who, speaking of mental 
discipline, says ‘‘ Why is preference given to Greek 
and Latin in this respect over all other languages ? 
The discipline conferred by their study can in no 
conceivable way be superior to that bestowed by the 
study of French or German.” Now, we could have 
understood Dr. Wyatt's differing in result from the 
many powerful writers who have set forth the supe- 
riority of the classical languages—balancing their 
arguments with those of their opponents, and declar- 
ing for the latter. But we can understand those 
same writers having failed in making him conceive 
that they have something to say for themselves, only 
upon one of two suppositions:—either he has not 
read them, or he has read and not comprehended 
them. In neither case is he fit to write upon this 
subject.—Did we think it worth while, we might 
reinforce this conclusion from almost any page of 
the pamphlet. 

A Manual of the Barometer. By John Henry 
Belville.—The experience which the author of this 
manual has had as an assistant observer in the Obser- 
vatory at Greenwich has rendered him conversant 
with the subject upon which he writes. Those who 
may desire correct information on the best means of 
observing meteorological phenomena will find what 
they require in Mr. Belville’s book, and the tables 
which he has given for correction, &c. will prove 
useful to many. A description of the Aneroid 
Barometer is added; and a series of simultaneous 
observations made with it, and with the mercurial 
instrument, which exhibits a closer correspondence 
than those we published a short time since,—arising 
evidently from the superior construction of the 
instrument. 
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THE WORD, AND THE BLOW. 
Gone !—So be it: I know the thunder 
Of my curse is on her head ; 
She will pine out life, and wander 
Till both she and I be dead.— 
Dead! hurrah! The end of sorrow 
Is a bed beneath the turf 
Or i’ the sea.—Who knows }—To-morrow 
We may roll beneath the surf, 
Over sands and shingles splashing 
Till we strike the deadly rock; 
Then let all the seas come washing,— 
We will sleep and stand the shock. 
Then what harm to her the thunder? 
Then what pain to me her crime? 
Bit by bit we ’ll shrink asunder, 
And be lost to latest time. 
—Oh! I know her: she dissembled 
When she laughed beneath my frown; 
In her inmost heart she trembled, 
And in secret cast her down. 
Have I not rushed in and found her 
Weeping out her bloom of youth,— 
And (by savage oaths I bound her) 
Forced her to break forth in truth? 
Did she not—her eyes all streaming— 
Bare the anguish of her heart, 
Whilst I stood beside her, dreaming 
Of the night when we must part! 
And—she’s gone! 

—And now, her Master 

(Tyrant did she call me ?) stands 
Slain by his too huge disaster,— 
Smitten to the brain he stands, 
Gazing blank across the sands. 
Would he clip the wings uprisen 
Of the dove he scared away ? 
Would he woo her back to prison, 
So she might become his prey ! 
Back, thou bird of birds, away ! 
Float and fly! spread all thy pinions— 
Bend thy swift, unerring flight 
Right across the sea’s dominions 
Till thou gain’st thy mountain height! 
..-- Yet, be calm. He ’ll not pursue thee: 
Tyrant as he was, his pride 
Will not deign to force thee, sue thee, 
Nor accept thee for his bride, 
Thee, who once hast left his side. 
A gulph of unfathomable anguish, 
Hate and Love, doth yawn between 
Thee and him who once did languish 
If he left thy look serene 
But for a moment....Pain and sorrow 
Have seared the fierceness from his eyes. 
All his race is run. To-morrow, 
Ere thou look’st upon the skies,— 
Thou, who wast the truest daughter, 
Thou, who wast the gentlest wife,— 
Send thy prayer across the water, 
For a deed of just self-slaughter 
Will have set thee free—for life ! 





Tynro. 





MR. KENNEDY'S FATAL EXPEDITION, 


THERE seems to have been a lamentable want of 


prudence and forethought in the scheme of the 
Expedition which has cost Mr. Kennedy and his 
companions their lives. A correspondent writes to 
us on the subject as follows,— 


“ The projected journey of Mr. Kennedy in exten- | 
sion of that towards the Gulf of Carpentaria having | 


terminated in the exploration of the River Victoria, 
which was found to pursue a course altogether different 
from that imagined by Sir Thomas Mitchell, the former 
gentleman returned to Sydney in order that he might 


obtain supplies to enable him to continue the line | 


of route to Carpentaria.—The importance of such a 
line of communication may not be obvious to readers 
unacquainted with Australia, The immediate objects 
contemplated are stated in the published Journal of 
the journey of Sir Thomas Mitchell; but it is not 
generally known that he took the only direction 
in which a practicable route between the two seas 
can be looked for with re: 
The coast ranges are broken into deep rocky ravines, 
and the interior to the westward is inaccessible owi 

to the want of water. It is only across the interior 
slopes where enough of water falls from the ranges 
upon plains sufficiently open that it is possible to 
travel; and as this happens to be the sort of country 
most useful to the colonists for grazing purposes, the 







sonable prospect of success. 








essential branch of his duties. At the great bend 
of the River Victoria (certainly an unexpected 
feature) the progress of a party going further north- 
ward was not likely to meet with any impediment. 
Extensive open downs and valleys containing water- 
courses were seen by both Sir Thomas Mitchell and 
Mr. Kennedy; and the same sort of country having 
been found near the Gulf by Stokes, it is reasonable 
to suppose that there is no natural obstacle to an 
extension of the route, already made out as far as 
the Victoria, to the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
It was admitted by Mr. Kennedy, in his despatch, 
that he left this—the main object of his yourney—un- 
| accomplished, and that he intended to return to it. 
| On his arrival at Sydney, however, during the absence 
of his chief in England, he was detached from the 
| Surveyor-General’s Department, and sent by sea to 
| Banks’s Peninsula on a mission for some of the par- 
| ticulars of which I will draw on an anticipatory 
| account that appeared in a Dublin paper.— 
| The region which Mr. Kennedy is about to explore, is 
| that which is called the York Peninsula, into which Leich 
| hardt penetrated on his way to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
| It is supposed to contain much valuable country; and if 
such should be discovered, its maritime boundaries will 
| render it, in all probability, at no very distant period, the 
| seat of a new colony, access to which, from the East India 
| islands and from New South Wales, will be easily attainable. 
| The almost uselessness of Port Essington asa settlement 
| compared with the availableness and value of Cape York 
| will induce, it is expected, ere long, the colonists to form a 
| depot * * for persons engaged in the shipment of horses, in 
| afar more eligible position than Port Essington,—and in 
reaching which, through the assistance tendered by the 
| maritime surveys of Capts. King, Wickham, Stokes and 
> will in future be but little risk to a skilful and 
igator. Mr. Kennedy's instructions are, to 
Tam o’ Shanter to Rockingham Bay, in the 
18 deg. south; and, if ready, under convoy of 
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| Her Majesty's ship Kattlesnake, to travel thence by land to | 


Princess Charlotte’s Bay and Cape York,—keeping the most 
convenient distance from the coast. After communicating 
with Her Majesty’s ships Rattlesnake or Bramble at Port 
Albany, near Cape York, and receiving a supply of provi- 
sions, the Explorer would move down to the east coast of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria to the Water Plaets. 
whether that is the estuary of Leichhardt’s river Mitchell, 
and if so, to follow it upto the junction of the Lynd. From 
the junction of the Lynd with the Mitchell river the expedi- 
tion is to strike off to the west-south-west, to the river 
Flinders, for the purpose of ascertaining its source,—and 












| discoveries in 1846 by the Belyando, or some other con- 
} venient point—and thence to return to Sydney. * * The party 
wil! consist of twelve persons under the direction of E, B. 
Kennedy, Esq. ; having Mr. Wall, the young naturalist who 
accompanied him in a former expedition,—Mr. Caron, a 
young man who went out with respectable testimonials 
three or four years since as a gardener, and whose know- 
| ledge of Colonial plants is said to be considerable,—Mr. 

Niblett, who is to act as superintendent,—and eight other 
| persons, besides Harkey, the aboriginal youth who was 
| employed on the last journey. 








From this sketch of the expedition by water, it 
| will be seen that it is the plan brought forward by 
the Colonial Secretary in 1843,—and then rejected 
by the Legislative Council. In the newspapers of 
that day, the peril likely to attend such a journey, 
and indeed the utter impracticability of the scheme 
were fully exposed; and, after all, I cannot find that 
any object was to be attained worthy of such peril. 

The responsible officer, in the exercise of his 
duties, proposed a plan of exploration, which the 
Legislative Council of the colony petitioned the 
Governor to adopt; and the Colonial Secretary 
brought forward another, which competent persons 
declared to be perilous and uncalled for. The 
Surveyor-General’s plan has been found useful to 
the colony, even when only partly carried out; yet 
it has been interfered with,—and his officer and 
party were sent on the more hazardous undertaking 
where they have been almost utterly destroyed.—I 
shall only add the expression of my hope, that the 
strictest inquiry will be made for the purpose of 
ascertaining to whom the direction of such journies 
into the Australian interior has been hitherto—and 
of determining to whom they shall be in future— 
intrusted. 

That some mistaken notions prevail on the subject 


of exploring Australia is to nded; but, if 







be apprel 
: I 

we may judge from the results, there ca 
opinion as to the impropriety of landing a party to 


n be but one 


la 


commence a journey from an unknown part of the | 


coast. The fate of Grey and Lushington’s Expe- 


| dition, the death of Capt. Barker, and now that of 


Mr. Kennedy and his party, are so many facts 


exploration of a route in that direction has ever | pointing to that conclusion; and it is greatly to be 
been considered by the Surveyor-General as an | regretted that undertakings so much akin to military 









to ascertain | 


from it to connect the journey with Sir Thomas Mitchell's | 


: — — —— === 
operations, and so often, like them, attended with 
loss of human life, should not be intrusted to men 
of that profession rather than to foreign adventurers 
utter strangers to land tactics, or to persons 
unacquainted with the country,—or that such 
operations should be undertaken at all for no 
specific object whatever on the part of the 


Govern- 
ment.—I am, &c. 


A Looker-oy, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


During a visit which I paid to a tea manufactory 
in the city of Shanghae I happened to meet some 
merchants who came from the celebrated green tea 
district of Wheychou. Thinking this a good oppor- 
tunity for obtaining some information regarding the 
mode of colouring green teas, and as I was accom. 
panied by Mr. M‘Donald, an excellent Chinese 
scholar, I had some questions put to them upon this 
subject. They would not acknowledge that any eo. 
louring matter was used in the manufacture of ‘their 
teas, and pretended to laugh at the idea of such g 
thing. They said, moreover, that they were aware the 
practice of colouring was a common one about Can- 
ton, where inferior teas were made,—but that they 
never coloured their teas in Wheychou. They then 
skilfully enough tried to change the subject by tell- 
ing us that we should not give credence to all we 
heard. “ If we did so,” said they, “ we would make 
some strange mistakes with regard to the produc- 
tions and manufactures of your country. For ex- 
ample,” they continued, “it is commonly reported 
that you buy our teas in order to convert them into 
opium and resell them in that form to us. Now, we 
do not believe that you do that;—and neither should 
you believe all you hear about the colouring of our 
green teas.” After giving us this sage advice, they 
asked us very gravely how we used this tea in Eng 
land,—and if it was true that we had the leaves boiled 
and beat up with sugar and milk! 

It is, however, a difficult thing to get the truth out 
of a Chinaman; and from information which I had 
received I knew quite well that our Wheychou friends 
were deceiving us in the present instance. Shortly 
afterwards I had an opportunity of seeing the whole 
process; and as it is one of considerable interest, I 
noted it down at the time with great care, and now 


| send you a copy of my observations. 


mortar, and crushed it into a fine powder. 


The superintendent of the tea makers managed 
the colouring part of the business himself. In the 
first place, he procured a portion of indigo which he 
threw into a porcelain bowl, not unlike a chemist’s 
He then 
burned a quantity of gypsum in the charcoal fires 
which were roasting the tea. The object of this was 


| to soften the gypsum in order that it might easily be 


| 





pounded into a fine powder in the same manner as 
the indigo had been. When taken from the fire it 
readily crumbled down and was reduced to powder 
in the mortar. These two substances having been 
thus prepared were then mixed up in the proportion 
of four parts gypsum to three of indigo, and together 
formed a light blue powder which in this state was 
ready for use. This colouring matter was applied 
to the tea during the last process of roasting. The 
Chinese manufacturer having no watch to guide him, 
uses a joss stick* to regulate his movements with 
regard to time. He knows exactly how long the 
joss stick burns, and it of course answers the purpose 
of a watch. About five minutes before the tea was 
taken out of the pans, the superintendent took a 
small porcelain spoon and lifted out a portion of the 
colouring matter from the bason and scattered it over 
the tea in the first pan; he did the same to the whole, 
and the workmen turned the leaves rapidly round 
with their hands in order that the colour might be 
well diffused. 

During this part of the operation the hands of the 
men at the pans were quite blue. I could not help 
thinking that if any drinker of green tea had been 
present during this part of the process his taste would 
have been corrected—and, I hope I may be llowed 
to add, improved. It seemed perfectly ridiculous 
that a civilized people should prefer these dyed teas 
to thosé of a natural green. No wonder that the 
Chinese consider the nations of the West as ‘ bar- 
barians.” One day Mr. Shaw, amerchant in Shanghae, 

ee 











* An incense-burner. 
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Wheychou Chinamen their reasons for 
iveing their teas: they quietly replied that as 
6yets ee ‘ vm i We 
foreigners always paid a higher price for such teas 
shey of course preferred them,—and that such being 
she case the Chinese manufacturer could have no ob- 
ieetion to supply them ! ; 

“| took some trouble to ascertain precisely the 
yantity of co é : 
ledag vreen teas: certainly not with the view of as- 
¢ ad - > . 
isting others, either at home or abroad, in the art of 


gked the 





louring matter used in the process of | 


wlouring, but simply to shew green tea drinkers in | 


England — and more particularly in the United 
States of America—what quantity of gypsum and 
sdigo they eat or drink in the course of a year. To 
144 1b. of tea were applied rather more than an ounce 
of colouring matter. For every hundred pounds of 
een tea Which are consumed in England or America, 
the consumer really eats more than half a pound of 
gypsum and indigo :—and I hav e little doubt that in 
many instances Prussian blue is substituted for indigo. 
And yet, tell these green tea drinkers that the Chi- 
nese eat dogs, cats and rats, and they will hold up 
heir hands in amazement and pity the taste of the 
wor Celestials. ‘ 

“In five minutes from the time of the colour being 
thrown into the pan the desired effect was produced. 
Before the tea was removed the superintendent took 
atray and placed a handful from each pan upon it. 
These he examined at the window to see if they 
yere uniform in colour; and if the examination was 
atisfactory he gave the order to remove the tea from 
the pans—and the process was complete. It some- 
times happened that there was a slight difference 
amongst the samples; and in that case it was necessary 
add more colour, and consequently keep the teaa 
litle longer in the pan. R. F. 





SONNET—THE RECONCILIATION. 
“TaerE was a lane thick shaded and deep set,— 
Tall growth of leafy hazels overthwart, 
And high green hedges dim with violet : 
All green, even under foot, but all unsought 
(f foot save Thine and Mine, when we were fain 
To bring to solitary places fair 
Alove that could not breathe in common air. 
Qurhearts have since been steeped in change and 
pain ; 
Yet let us talk of that delicious hour 
When both of us half spake one phantasy,— 
Wishing that lane invisible, a bower 
Wherein we two might live and love and die.”"— 


—They talk, they weep :—and lo! the charméd rain 
(hanges their changed hearts softly back again ! 





OUR WEEKLY G¢ 

Tre meeting of the Archeological Institute at 

Wisbury was brought to a close on Tuesday last. 
Qn the Wednesday previous an excursion was 
mertaken to view the opening of some tumuli on 
te Bulford Downs,—and afterwards to Stonehenge 
ad Vespasian’s Camp near Amesbury. Sectional 
meetings were held in the evening and on the follow- 
igday. The papers read on Wednesday consisted 
an account of Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire, by 
YR. Hawkins, Esq., and of some extensive 
aplorations now in progress at the ruins of the 
{bbot’s House; and one by J. Heywood Markland, 
Py, on some perforations in the walls of St. Mary, 
Ytery, Devon.—On Thursday a variety of papers were 
mad having reference to the Cathedral of the city in 
thich the archeologists were assembled. The first 
ms Sir Richard Westmacott’s on Monumental 
Higies, as illustrated in the case of this Cathedral. 
Then, Prof. Cockerell delivered a disquisition on its 
teorative sculpture :—and finally Prof. Willis gave 
aleture on its architectural history and character- 
atic, On Friday morning, after a meeting of the 
istorical section in the Council Room, the Members 
ad visitors proceeded on an excursion to Wilton 
House, the ancient seat of the Pembrokes ; where 
Mr, Charles Newton delivered a lecture on the 
tious marbles and antiquities of this celebrated 
tllection. On Saturday, a paper read by 


SSIP. 





vas 


he Rev. E. Smirke, on the ‘ Manorial Customs of 


Bleadon, Somerset, with illustrations of Saxon 
ehures’?:__and in the architectural section, Mr. 
Moody, of Winchester, read a digest of the contents 

omesday Book’ of Wiltshire.—The Rey. 
the ‘D lay Book’ of V 


J. H. Markland presented a paper on some of the 
principal antiquities at Iona. On this day also a 
party assembled at the Cathedral to accompany the | 
Rev. C. Boutell on an inspection of the prin- 
cipal monumental brasses of that edifice. In the 
afternoon, the General Meeting was held for the 
reception of the Report; which announced, amongst 
other things, that the accessions of members during 
the year had amounted to upwards of two hundred. 
At this meeting, the President announced that the 
City of Oxford had been fixed on as the scene of 
the next annual congress,—and that the President 
for the year would be the Marquis of Northampton. 
A hint was also given of an intended application 
on the part of the Institute for a Charter. In the | 
evening a memoir ‘On Market Crosses,’ by Mr. | 
Britton, was read :—as also a disquisition by Dr. 
Ingram, ‘on the obscure lines of Roman Roads | 
between Salisbury and the adjacent cities, Old Sarum, 

Venta Bulgarum, &c.’ Some interesting notices of 

primeval stone monuments in the north of Holland 

were communicated by a distinguished Dutch 

archeologist, M. Van Lennep: and Mr. John Gough 

Nichols contributed memorials of the Earls of Salis- 

bury.—The proceedings terminated on Tuesday by 

an excursion to Silbury Hill, to investigate the opera- 

tions in progress there under the auspices of the 

Society, and to examine the contents of that and 

other barrows in the neighbourhood. 





The anniversary meeting of the Archeological 
Association commenced at Chester on Monday last 
—Lord Albert Conyngham presiding. On the second 
day, however, his Lordship gave way to the Bishop 
of the diocese in consequence of domestic calamity. 
—To certain of the proceedings of this body we have 


| a word to say.—By the reports in the daily papers 


of Thursday it appears that Mr. Black, who is 


| stated to be one of the Assistant-Keepers of the 
| Records, enlivened the proceedings by exhibiting to 
| his audience some “ of the original Records of the 


county palatine of Chester.” It may be as well to 
remind our readers that these Records are national 
property —that the Government has spent some 
money on their arrangement—and that, like the other 
Records of this country, they ought never to be with- 


wit 


| drawn from their proper repository except for exhi- 


bition in a court of law. Mr. Black is said to have | 
expressed his regret that the Records of the ancient | 
Earls of Chester were lost. Without venturing to 

suggest how they have been lost, it should be 

observed that no more likely method offers of 
losing those that at present exist than that of 
permitting them to be hawked about to public 
meetings. Why not lend Domesday Book, for a 
good fee, to popular lecturers at Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes? why put any restriction on the issue of 
ancient rolls from the Tower ?— indeed, why prohibit 

people from using pen and ink near them, when it 

appears one of the legally-constituted guardians of 
the Records can at his pleasure exhibit them in 

public to any gaping crowd? It is not very 

long since one curious Record was taken from the 

Chapter House at Westminster, by an Assistant- 

Keeper, for exhibition at an evening lecture. 

Unless the practice is stopped, serious mischief 
will surely follow. We have already had occasion | 
to call attention to the frequent sales of documents 

which are undeniably public records, and never 

could have been lawfully in private hands, With- 

out imputing any improper motives to the gentlemen 

who are rusted at present with the custody of 
our national Records, we may be permitted to say 

that these sales are the result of the lax custody of 
their predecessors in the same offices, however remote 

the time of their being. If Keepers of the Records 

are to be allowed to take those Records wherever 

they please, the Government may with equal pro- 

priety lend them to any applicant :—were it to do 

so, perhaps the next generation would see the same 

consequence that arose from lending the State papers 
to Sir R. Cotton. ls and writs would lings 
in private libraries; l 














int 


Stray rol ger 
and the nation might be called 
on again to pay heavily for its own property,—as 
it has often done. We hope to hear no more of 
such exhibitions,— and commend the subject to 
the consideration of the Deputy-Keeper of 
Records, 

A correspondent writes to us as follows on the sub- 
ject of an illustration used last week by our corre- | 


} 
+} 
the 


spondent Brevipen in his argument for the too 
common scientific ignorance of artists in general. 
Shanklin, July 30, 

Brevipen (like the rest of the world) quotes the passage 
from Shakspeare about the beetle and the giant to prove 
the very reverse of what the passage really conveys. He 
takes occasion to doubt whether Shakspeare had ever 
** studied the feeble developement of the nervous system 
in coleopterous insects and their indifference to the loss of 
a limb when he wrote— 

And the poor beetle that we tread upon 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 

As when a giant dies.”— 
Shakspeare was probably a better naturalist—certainly a 
more accurate observer—than Brevipen supposes. Isabella 
is endeavouring to reconcile her brother Claudio to death, 
and exclaims— 

Dar’st thou die? 

The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 

And the poor beetle that we tread upon 

In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 

As when a giant dies.— 
ITer argument is evidently not that the beetle suffers much, 
but that the giant suffers little—as /ittle as the beetle. I 
have noticed this the rather that the passage is constantly 
and provokingly misapplied. 
Our present correspondent is right;—and without 
being therefore entitled to the honours of a dis- 
coverer. But we do not see how his being right in the 
least affects the inference of Brevipen as tothe defec- 
tive physiology involved in the figure employed by 
Shakspeare. The comparison read either way is 
wrong according to our improved notions of compara- 
tive structure and sensibility. 

The United Service Gazette that Lieut. 
Waghorn, the well-known overland voyager to 
India, has been granted a pension of 2001. per annum 
from the Royal Bounty Fund. 

A correspondent who signs himself “* A Member of 
the Celtic Society” offers the following answer to a 
question asked by us last week in our notice of the 
‘ Book of Rights,’ [see ante, p. 759, note at the foot 
of column 2]}.—“ The query in last week’s Atheneum 
respecting the ‘ounce of gold for each nose,’ men- 
tioned in the * Book of Rights,’ may be solved, per- 
haps, by the following passage from the ‘ Forus feasa 
avi Eirinn of Ceitin, lib. 2:—* Do bhiodh uinge d’or 
cha bliadhain ag lochlonnchaib ar gach fear a n- 
inn.— In English ‘The Danes exacted an ounce 
of gold annually in Eire (Ireland), and cut off the 
noses of all who did not pay the tax.’” 

The French publishers are formed into an asso- 
ciation designated as the “ Cercle de la Librairie, de 
I"Imprimerie, &c.” At the general meeting on the 
22nd of June, the eminent publisher M. Ambroise 
Firmin Didot delivered an address,—in reading 
which we were struck with the following remarkable 
passage.—* Those who are about to succeed us in 
the Council of Administration ought to take into 
consideration all the questions, both external and 
internal, relating to our commerce and manufactures. 
As to the external, it is necessary to endeavour to 
understand our commercial relations, and by the 
diffusion of our productions to contribute to the 
maintenance of our language, so seriously menaced 
by the prodigious extension of the English language. 
After having subdued to itself America, all eastern 
Asia, and even Australia,—this language, which is 
everywhere that of commerce, re-acts on Europe by 
the multiplicity of the works produced in all the 
countries where it is spoken. The French pub- 
lisher, therefore, has a great mission to fulfil ; since, 
his activity and intelligence, he can con- 
tribute so powerfully to the maintenance of our 


says 
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by 


literary preponderance in the universe.” — This 
admission of the universality of the English 


uage and literature on the part of a nation 
sh has hitherto assumed to be the interpreter of 
European thought, is full of curious suggestion. 
Were we in the particular interest of the audience 
whom M. Didot addressed, we should have little 
faith in the practical remedy which he proposes for 
such an anti-Gallican pronunciation. The relations 
of cause and effect seem to us to be reversed in his 
logic. A multitude of causes beyond the action of 
the bookseller have contributed to such a state of 
things. It is a movement like this that creates and 
nourishes the publisher everywhere on its path,—the 
publisher can do but a small part towards determin- 
ing or directing such a movement.—There are other 
considerations which thesubject presents, well worthy 
of attention. The system of literary piracy so long 
practised on the Continent has contributed no little 


towards that spread of our language and literature 
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which the French publisher now deplores. The 
French publisher so understood his “ mission” for 
a time as to become an agent in the production 
of those causes which have disturbed his own “ lite- 
rary preponderance in the universe.”— There is 
instruction of various kinds in the statement of M. 
Didot, if it be rightly sought. 

We have received a communication from “A 
Country Member of the Percy Society,” directing 
our attention to the ‘ Notices of Fugitive Tracts 
and Chap- Books printed at Aldermary Churchyard, 
Bow Churchyard, &c.’ by James Orchard Halliwell, 
Esq. F.R.S.,—recent!y published by the Society. The 
Country Member calls on us “ to review the book, 
and denounce the haste, carelessness and ignorance 
with which it has been compiled. I had proposed” 
(hesays) “to write direct to the Council and complain; 
but when I found, by the proceedings of the general 
meeting appended to it, that the editor of the 
volume in question had been elected Secretary of 
the Society, I felt that I could not take that step 
without making the question a personal one:—an 
object altogether foreign to my views. I have no 
alternative but that of requesting the Atheneum, for 
the protection of literature and of the funds devoted 
to its cultivation, to direct the attention of the Percy 
Council to the subject, and to point out how impro- 
perly the money intrusted to them is employed 
when expended on books so imperfectly edited as 
the ‘ Notices of Fugitive Tracts.."—The book in 
question and the abuse which it represents have not 
been overlooked by us,—but we have abandoned the 
hope that our critical remonstrance will have any 
effect with the editor or with the Council. We 
have purposely omitted all notice of this work, 
because we must have spoken, had we spoken at all, 
in the same tone of dissatisfaction at the slovenly 
manner in which the editor has performed his task 
that has already characterized our reviews of so 
many recent publications of his for the Percy Society; 
and the reiteration of the same complaint might 
seem personal—at least idle—where it was to do 
no good. But thus appealed to by a correspondent, 
we feel that we have a duty to perform once more 
with regard to the Council of the Percy Society. 
We warn them that unless they administer their 
funds with more earnestness and discretion, the grow- 
ing feeling of discontent at their proceedings will 
leave them ere long without funds to administer. 
This we should regret:—as there are many works 
which the Perey Society may put forth with advan- 
tage to the literary antiquary and with credit to 
themselves if they be put forth with good faith and 
competent care. 

The daily papers announce the death, on the 30th 
ult., in his eighty-third year, of Jacob Perkins, Esq. 
formerly of the United States of America, the “ in- 
ventor of engraving on steel and of the method of 
transferring engravings from steel to steel plates for 
making bank notes and other securities.”"—-The Clack- 
mannan Advertiser records the melancholy death, in 
consequence of a fall from his horse, of the philo- 
sopher and mathematician Mr. Andrew Bell.— 
Death has been reaping in the fields of learning, too, 
abroad. Dr. Zumpt, Professor of Roman literature 
in the University of Berlin, died suddenly at Carls- 
bad (whither he had gone for the sake of his health), 
on the 25th ult.,—full of years and public honours. 

A pleasanter record which we gather from the 
foreign papers regards the celebrated mathematician 
and astronomer, Herr Gauss, Professor at the 
University of Gittingen. Herr Gauss has been 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the day on 
which he took his Doctor's degree—he being now 

9 
personal nobility, with the title of Baron,—the Royal 
Academies of Géttingen and Berlin furnished depu- 
tations to do him homage,—and the townsmen 
amongst whom he has lived and worked received him 


at a banquet of honour.—Thus Germany loves to | not live at home, surely a radical remedy is needed. | 


If the remedies are limited, at any rate apply them 


honour her illustrious men. 

A treaty is spoken of as likely to be concluded be- 
tween France and the United States with respect to 
literary property. The preliminary negotiations 
have been opened at Washington by the French 
Minister there, as far back as the time when M. de 
Lamartine was at the head of the ministry of Foreign 
affairs. 

The Spanish Government has given a tardy proo; 





The King on the occasion sent him letters of | 


of its desire to accelerate the progress of knowledge | London thieves offered to go to the colonies 
in the Peninsula by the establisnment of a Royal } 


Academy of Sciences, on the model of that of France, 
for the study and propagation of the exact, the physical, 
and the natural sciences. The president is General 
Zarco del Valle, Commander-in-chief of the corps of 
Engineers. The body is composed of thirty ordinary 
and a certain number of corresponding members—a 
proportion of which latter are chosen from amongst 
the distinguished men in the other kingdoms of 
Europe and in America.—The Academy has begun 
its career by offering a prize for the best Memoir on 
the Insects which are destructive to the Olive and 
other fruits of Spain. 

The motion of Lord Ashley for the adoption of a 
system of dealing with the ragged school children on 
this side the gaol was negatived on Tuesday se*nnight 
in the House of Commons, through the opposition 
of the Secretary for the Home Department. We 
cannot but regret this result: and our regret is 
justified by the weakness of the reasoning on which 
the negative was based. That the question is one 
of great difficulty we admit; but the difficulty is not 
so great as to prevent its being looked fairly in the 
face—which Sir George Grey is evidently afraid to 
do. The statesman should know how to reconcile, 
in some degree at least, the principle of abstract 
morals with that which is possible and necessary. 
The facts to be dealt with are these—In London 
and its neighbourhood there are a number of ragged 
schools, attended by several thousand children 
belonging by birth and education to the criminal 
class, who, if left alone, will inevitably go through 
their several courses of crime at the public expense, 
ending with transportation or the gallows. Most of 
these children are willing to be sent out to the 
colonies—and the settlers in the colonies are anxious 
to have their labour at its fair price. So far the 
facts. But when they come so to be dealt with, 
two objections are started:—the money objection, 
and the moral. Let us look at these separately. 
Government objects to the cost. First, we will say 
that cost should be of little consideration where such 
mighty objects as are here involved can be attained. 
But, take a thousand children from the streets: to 
send these to Australia would cost 15/. each— 
15,0007. in all. A large sum this, no doubt; but 
count the gain, and then strike a balance. All the 
elements of the estimate are known, Say these 
thousand boys are left in the streets to begin 
“ business” as pickpockets, shoplifters and so forth: — 
in a year or two they are all regular thieves. The 
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| TION of ANCLENT TRADITION, in T 
Manner of the ANCIENT MINSTRELS, 
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average income of the London thief is from 40s. to | 


60s. a week; but to keep within the mark let us 
assume it to be 30s. This 30s. of gain to the thief 
represents at least 60s. of loss to the public. The 
average life of crime is about seven years—with ten 
prosecutions and six imprisonments—ending in 
transportation. These are the items of the calcu- 
lation. Five years active life—this excludes two 
years of the term passed in gaol—will levy 780,0007. 
in direct black-mail on the public. Ten thousand 
such prosecutions at 5/. each will give 50,0002. more. 
Six thousand imprisonments, averaging four months 
each, will cost 100,000/. And after all this waste of 
wealth, the hardened culprit is to be transported,— 
and maintained, at least partially, in Norfolk Island 
and Van Diemen’s Land! How can the cost of Lord 
Ashley's plan be talked of in the face of facts like 
these? Yet these facts are patent to all:—they 
constitute the alpha-beta of criminal science! The 
answer to the moral objection is not so complete— 
but there is an answer. Government says, there 
are plenty of boys untainted by crime willing to be 
sent out by the State in a similar manner:—you 
cannot send out the neophytes of crime without 
also sending out the neophytes of industry, or you 
put a premium on violence. Then, send out both! 
If our social State is so very bad that honesty can- 


as far as they will go. If we cannot do all, that is a 


poor reason for doing nothing. The removal of 5,000 | 


ragged children from the streets of London will leave 
no one poorer for their absence :—their room will be 
far better than their company to the honest. They will 


| 


| 


| 


| Mow. 


[Auc, 4 
clearly the interest of the State to have them me. | 
on their own terms. In twelve months they wil] Cost 
the country far more than the price of their trans. 
shipment in the value of their depredations,—ang 
probably every man of them will have to be trans. 
ported in the end. But fear prevented and prevents 
the wholesome purgation. For ourselves, we have 
no fear that the agricultural youth will ever dream 
of undergoing a course of crime in order to join the 
ragged emigration. In the next session of Parliament 
more experience will have been gained on this sy}, 
ject :—and we shall hope to hear the case argued in 
a more practical spirit. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by AN 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS indie 
TOWN COLLECTION of the EARL OF YARBOROUGH ; 
OPEN daily from Ten to Six.—Admission, 18. ; Catalogue, ig” as 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary, 

ETTY GALLERY, NOW OPEN, 
John Strect, Adelphi. Admission, 1s. 


THE NILE.—NOW OPEN, Afternoons at Three, Evenings at 
Seven o’clock, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, a new and Solendid 
MOVING PANORAMA of the NIL&, exhibiting the whole of 
the stupendous Works of Antiquity now remaining on its banks, 
between CALRO, the capital of EGY PT,and the Second Cataract 
in NUBIA. Painted by Henry Warren, James Fahey and 
Joseph Bonomi, from Studies by the latter. made during a resi- 
dence of many years in Egypt.—Stalls, 38.; Pit, 2s. ; Gallery, 1 

DIORAMA, R S PARK.—New Exhibition, represen 
ing the VALLEY of ROSENLAUL, Bernese Oberland, with the 
effects of a Storm in the Alps; and the INTERIOR of the 
CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, at FLORENCE, with all the 
dations of Light and Shade, from Noonday to Midnight—¥'B. 
The Grand Machine Organ, by Gray and Davison, will perform in 
both Pictures. Open from Ten till Six. 
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at the Socizry or Any 




















—An ILLUSTRA. 
id Song, after the 
‘ ; y George Soane. BA, 
od by Miss Clara Soane and Miss Rose Soane, every Eveni 

Eight.—ROME ILLUSTRATED in a Series of DISSOLVING 
VIEWS,—A DESCKIPTIVE LECTURE, embracing the most 
interesting points connected with the subject, will be given by Mr, 
J. Russell. LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, by Mr. J. M. Ashley, 
daily, at Half-past Three, and on the Evenings of Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, at Nine o’clock. LECTURE, by Dr 
Rachhoftner. on MASTERS'S PATENT PROCE of FREEZ- 
ING DESSERT ICES, &. DIVER and DIVING BELL- 
Admission, 18.; Schools, Half-price. 
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MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Royal Institution, 2.—Monthly. 
Tves. Horticultural, 3. 





PINE ARTS 


The Philosophy of Painting. 
Esq. Longman & Co. 
Tuis book is just as good as it is dull :—and that we 
can assure our readers is saying no little for it. Itis 
too often the case that in the world we meet with 
individuals of the most exemplary character whose 
very virtues oppress us,—whose depth is obscurity, 
whose amiubility monotony, whose wit vapidity, and 
whose common sense prosaic platitude. We reproach 
ourselves for the apparent injustice of our antipathy 
to ali that emanates from such parentage ; but never- 
theless we are constantly labouring under the sense 
of fatigue during the time that we devote ir 
endeavouring to assimilate our fallible selves with a 
state of laborious perfection that we can neither 

profess nor emulate. 

Thus we may describe, though at a loss to explain 
and justify, our mental condition in wading through 
Mr. Twining’s admirable and careful essay ; which, 
“distinct but distant, clear, but oh! how cold,” 
merits our respect if it fails to win our love. _In its 
preparation the author has spared no study. He has 
pored over all those wearisome treatises the length 
and prosiness of which usually deter the enthusiastic 
from entering on the investigation of the laws of 
abstract beauty; and on the assignment of exact 
meaning and limits to the definitions made use of 
in its analysis. Unhappily, such processes as those 
of analysis and the subsequent nomenclature of the 
genera into which the idea of beauty may be su 
divided, are too apt to impress our imaginations with 
a sense of the independent existence of the several 
terms of the series,—and to induce a forgetfulness of 
the fact, that in the perfect work of Art their limits 
must be so merged in one another as completely to lose 
their individuality, and blend in one perfect and com- 
plete image. Thus in optics, the ray of pure light may 
be broken by the prism into its component colours, 
and the study of their nature and relations may be 
most useful to the artist; but yet, if in his researches 


By Henry Twining, 


| leave fewer handsand mouths behind. The dread of | he were to bend his thoughts wholly on the consti- 
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appearing to offer a premium to crime may be pushed 
to a ridiculous extent. Last year, when a body of 


| 


tuent parts until they had severally obtained an em- 
pire over his fancy, there is little doubt that his pro- 
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ions would soon manifest the imperfect theori- 
f his understanding. We cannot but imagine 
excess of inquiry into details causes Mr. 
appear so material. When “the 


duct 
wer 

t this 
reining’ work to 
ge designated as “ the sublime, the picturesque, the 
motesque, the graceful, and the elegant,”—in contra- 
jstinction to “ the principles necessary or conducive 
totheperception ofthe beautiful,” such as“ association, 
contrast, Variety, design, regularity and symmetry, 
tricacy and indistinctness,”—we may feel “ how well 
js connoisseurship understands the graceful bend 
and the yoluptuous swell;” but we must at the same 
ime feel that Art is so associated individually with 
ach man’s nature and peculiarities, as to be modi- 
fed in his breast by the varying passions that swell 
it, almost in an equivalent ratio to that in which its 
gmpathies and delights, once developing themselves 
his being, smooth away and change to tranquillity 
he rougher elements of his disposition. If the 
uture of the sensations of Art vary thus universally, 
ye cannot but feel that every grammar in which 
these principles are dogmatically enunciated, and 
jmited, can be the expression only of an individual 
gnsation—founded perhaps on a multitude of coinci- 
dences of judgment, but still valuable to us only as 
apicture of the idea of the constitution of Art in 
the imagination of an accomplished man, not neces- 





srily as an exposition of actual and existent scientific 
theory. 

Having thus stated the terms upon which we are 
content to receive and value Mr. Twining’s labours 
in the world of zsthetics; let us offer a few speci- 
nens of his intelligence, and his elegant though feeble 
diction. Thus, on the question of the day—*to what 
atent and by what means should modern and 


(hrisian Art substitute the marks of emotion and | 


gntiment to” [query for] “that coarse and more 
fmal expression of beauty which, as in the pro- 
ductions of the ancients, is chiefly the result of a 
srict adherence to proportion and symmetry ?”’—Mr. 
Twining remarks :— 

“In that kind of Ideal which adapts itself to the present 
ae, the perfect symmetry of muscular form no longer 
caims the degree of attention which it did formerly; and 
wen the marks of intelligence and vivacity, however essen- 
tial, might, perhaps, sooner be dispensed with, than the 
affecting expression of tenderness and benevolence, the 
deficiency of which, in the female features, would at first 








sem to be almost equivalent to a want of beauty. The 
apression which is best substituted for the marks of high 
nental attainments, is that of modesty; for this virtue, 
presented to us in those circumstances of life in which it is 
nndered most engaging, contains an intelligence, discern- 
nent, and fortitude, peculiar to itself. ‘Through it the 
mile acquires grace by its sincerity, and seems to beam 
vith a world of innocent delight; whilst the slightest marks 
expression acquire a worth and interest which they do 
not possess under any other circumstances. Thus are those 
tees of superior mental endowments, which in masculine 
fatures, especially in mature age, are so essential to the 
apression of the human countenance, in a great measure 
supplanted, in youth, especially in the female sex, by a 
mality, the indications of which are most fitted to add 
grace and dignity to the gentler emanations of Art.” 

The practical portion of the work contains many 
weful passages:—but is too often unnecessarily prolix. 
The notices on light and shade are very good:—the 
chapter on contrast is one of the best in the book. 
The great charm of all Mr. Twining’s remarks is the 
trident delight in Nature, and in the study of Art 
wher handmaid, which enters into all his descrip- 
tons, Thus gracefully does he recognize the delicacy 
of her arrangement :— 

“Harmony and softness are secured by nature, and con- 
tet itself diminished, where, if too powerful, harshness 
vould result. Thus, the circumstance that the eye loses the 
aact delineation of slender objects which are surrounded 
ya luminous atmesphere, becomes a means by which 
lightness and delicacy are infused into those parts of a land- 
tape where they are required, whilst, at the same time, the 
whole effect of contrast is maintained, where the bulk and 
opacity of the objects demand it. But, in cases of contrast, 
tis difficult to say when the effect requires to be super- 
added in the imitation, and when the similarity of the con- 
ditions of the drawing with those of nature is of itself suf- 
ficient. It may be easy, when the local colour of an object 
isknown to be decidedly lighter or darker than one behind 
i, or when its exposure to the light is unquestionably 
eater or less, to determine whether it shall be made to 
‘me out in light, or in dark; but when the tint of an 
object appears modified by the unequal influence of neigh- 

ring contrasts, it cannot easily be determined what 
illowances are to be made, with regard to positive colour, 
for those apparent changes which depend on relative effect. 
For instance, a slender pillar in the aisle of a church, 
uthough its tone be uniform throughout, or nearly so, 

mes dark where it crosses a window, and light again 
vhere it traverses the dark recesses of the vaults or groin- 
2g. In nature, these transitions in the appearance of the 


| column, are owing entirely to effects neighbouring or cor- 


mentary principles which constitute the beautiful” | 
¢ 














relative. The colour and lighting of the column itself, may 
be perfectly uniform. But in the painting, will these 
accompanying circumstances, if correctly introduced, with 
mere pigment for light, and without any contrivance or 
artitice, produce a corresponding result? Or will it be 
necessary to modify the tone of the column itself, in its 


| different parts, in order to give the character of truth to 


appearances which, in nature, are superinduced, and not 
real?” 

The chapter on Chromatics is somewhat deficient : 
the Goethe theory is apparently not at all appre- 
hended.—and the statements of the results of 
M. Chevreuil’s speculations, and of Mr. Field’s noble 
discoveries are by no means clear. ‘The chapters on 
perspective, reflexion, &c. consist of a multitude of 
minute rules and records of observation, which should 
be matters of A B C to professional artists, but 
which may prove a valuable assistance to amateurs. 

On the whole, the public may congratulate them- 
selves on the acquisition of a valuable grammar of 
Art, which may possibly help professional and un- 
professional stumblers over some of their difficulties; 
but at the same time we cannot but feel that there 
are many “ more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of” in Mr. Twining’s ‘ Philosophy.’ 


Fine-Art Gossip.—We wish once again to direct 
the attention of our readers to the Arundel Society. 
When the Prospectus was first issued we had objections 
to the constitution of the Society—and said so. Weare 
happy to observe that the Council, instead of taking 
this in dudgeon, took the objections themselves into 
consideration; and, as we learn from the advertise- 
ment which appeared last week in this paper, have 


so far amended the scheme that three members of 


the Council are to retire annually, and the vacancies 
are to be filled by election at an annual meeting. 
This is all we desire. We are not only willing but 
anxious to intrust large powers to the Council. It 
is of the utmost importance that its attention should 
be steadily directed to the one object for which 
alone the Society is established, or is worthy of sup- 
port—and not be perplexed and distracted by external 
influences; that it should act steadily in the faith 
that its one sole purpose is to show the high aim and 
purpose of Art, by presenting to the subscribers, 
so far as the graver and the pen have power, the 
master works of the master minds—landmarks in 
the history of Art—many of which are fast perish- 
ing. Equally important that, having been thus 
liberally confided in, it should be responsible for 
the result. The great misleading influence to 
be feared is that of a desire to win, not golden 


| opinions, but public opinion—the counting heads 


for intellects, guineas for progress—the publication 
of pretty books, picture books, works, in fact, which 


would sell and are, therefore, the legitimate trade of 


printsellers. We say, leave the direction and selec- 
tion to the Council, and the Council to its re- 
sponsibilities—and let the Council be content with 
“ fit audience though few,” and the subscribers with 
fit books though few—assured that one small perfect 
work in seven years is better than an annual cart-load 
of smooth-polished steel-plate rubbish. In this sense 
the announcement of works preparing for publication 
is full of promise.—* A new Translation of Vasari’s 
Life of Fra Angelico, illustrated with Outlines of his 
Principal works, and a Selection from the Notes of the 
Italian and German Editions.—An Engraving after 





one of the same Artist’s Frescoes in the Chapel of 


Nicholas V. in the Vatican.—An:ongst the under- 
takings contemplated for some future period may 


be mentioned—Trans'ations of further portions of 


Vasari, with similar illustrations and Notes.—The 
publication of some unedited MSS. existing in Con- 


tinental Libraries, and in our own.—Engravings of 
the following Works of Art:—The Cathedral of 


Orvieto, its Architecture, Sculptures and Fresco 
Paintings—The Architecture and Sculpture of the 
Spina Chapel at Pisa; and the Pulpit by Niccolo 


Pisano in S. Andrea, at Pistoja—The Church of 


S. Francesco, at Assisi, its Architecture, principal 


Frescoes, and other decorations.—The Frescoes of 
Giotto in the Arena Chapel, at Padua.—Those of 


Benozzo Gozzoli, in the Chapel of the Riccardi 
Palace, at Florence.—Those of Agnolo Gaddi, and 
Filippo Lippi, in the Chapel of the Sacra Cintola, 
in the Duomo at Prato.—The works of Giovanni 
Bellini, in the Churches of S. Zaccaria, the Reden- 
tore, S. Giovanni Crisostomo, and the Frari at 








Venice.—A Selection from the unpublished works 
of William of Cologne, Van Eyck, Memling, &c.” 
—This is as it should be. What is wanted is set 
forth generally in the Prospectus, and shown more 
clearly in this specific announcement :—works of the 
highest class,_works, for which, at present, there is 
no chance of a remunerative sale—works which, 
quietly deposited here and there by taste and re- 
finement, will become each and every one of them 
a centre of intelligence, and thus do their gentle 
ministering by progressively elevating public taste 
and judgment. It is not to be believed that such 
works could be profitably published in an age when 
Art-Union lotteries count their subscribers by thou- 
sands,—but they would and must win their way, 
soberly and silently: and the hopeful may then 
believe in some future, when, by the aid of their 
divine teaching genius shall plume its feathers and 
let grow its wings under the genial influences of an 
appreciating public—and Art-Unions be unknown, 

The fresco pictures in progress in the House of 
Lords are, we understand, to be resumed now that 
the business of the session is closed. Revort speaks 
highly of the design which Mr. Maclise has just 
finished for a fresco in one of the vacant spaces. 
The subject, ‘ The Spirit of Justice’—a pendant to 
‘ The Spirit of Chivalry* by the same artist—is said 
to be as well in its general design as in its particular 
details a great advance on all his previous efforts. 
Enlargement of style and simplification of parts are 
among the leading improvements in this example of 
the painter’s practice. 

We have just seen an able paper from the hands 
of Mr. Linton, the well-known landscape painter, 
giving a comprehensive statement of the origin, bases, 
and combinations in a chemical sense of the various 
colours which form the constituents of the painter's 
art. Ata glance the student may here obtain such 
general information as may tend to impress on him 
the necessity of further investigation. On no sub- 
jeet connected with his art perhaps is he so little in- 
formed as on this. Ignorant of affinities or antipa- 
thies, he is apt to make combinations which the 
action of light or the absence of it and other cireum- 
stances soon render abortive:—and his time and 
talents are thus thrown away. It is not desirable to 
see the artist weaken his pictorial power by diffuse 
and superficial dabbling as a chemist; but it is a 
common-sense proceeding to make himself acquainted 
with the nature of the substances with which he has 
to deal. 

In a collection of twenty-eight pictures, the 
property of a Spanish gentleman, now on view in 
John Street, Portland Road, there are three or four 
of very great merit. The ‘ Baptism of Christ’ is 
undoubtedly from the hands of Spagnoletto; and is 
one’ of the few resembling in certain qualities the 
‘ Pieta’ in the Certosa at Naples, or one of the stories 
from the life of St. Bruno which the Trustees of 
our National Gallery allowed Mr. Farrer to part 
with to the King of Holland. A curious legend 
attaches to the picture. It is said that the painter, 
having a daughter who was in love with a person to 
whom her father showed no favour—desiring to 
marry her to the son of the then Viceroy of Naples, 
Don Fernando, the Duke of Ossuna— introduced 
the portrait of the latter in the head of the Christ. 
The picture was formerly well known as an orna- 
ment in the church of St. Pasqual, at the Promenade 
of Recoletos; and is, we believe, the subject of a 
notice by Palomino, It is marked by the character 
of the painter and his school. There are also an 
excellent sketch of ‘The Shepherds worshipping the 
Infant Jesus,’ by El Greco (Dominique Theoto- 
copuly), with certain parts of it resembling Paolo 
Veronese,—an interesting view of St. Peter's and 
the Vatican seen from the avenue of trees at the 
foot of the Monte Mario, ascribed to Canaletto,—a 
good bold gallery picture, by Caravaggio, of ‘St. 
Peter's Denial of Christ,—an admirable study of 
a Magdalene, by Andrew Vaccaro, finely coloured, 
with excellent execution, and much resembling 
Correggio—two landscapes attributed to Salvator 
Rosa,—and several others of minor import and leas 
certain authorship. The Spagnoletto is, however, 
the chief picture,—although it has been too much 
cleaned for our taste. 

The Goodwood racing cups for the present year 
have been manufactured by Messrs. Hunt & Roskell 
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of Bond Street and the Messrs. 
market.—The two which are productions of Messrs. 
Hunt & Roskell are after the models of Mr. A. 
Brown, made under the superintendence of Mr. 
Baily the Academician. One is a tazza of the 
Elizabethan period; enriched with figures and devices 
representative of the ancient sports of England, and 
leading the imagination back from the hunting- 
ground to the merry greenwood. The other is more 
directly representative of the time and occasion in 
which it originates. On its base are the figures of 
a stallion, a mareand a foal,—and a group of fighti 
horses make its crown. 
formed by Victories,—and medallions descriptive of 
horse-racing are among its ornaments.—The cup of 
Messrs. Garrard’s manufacture is from the design 
and model of Mr. Cotterill. On its base a group of 
Indians are hunting the bison.—All these subjects 
are sufficiently appropriate to the spirit of the theme 
which they are intended to illustrate; and exhibit 
the advance made in meaning since the Artist first 
began to work in earnest for the service of the Turf. 

Mr. Barry’s “ case” has drawn forth remarks in one 
or two quarters that will perhaps lead to some revision 
and reform of the system now followed in paying ar- 
chitects by a per-centage commission on the actual 
cost of the works executed by them. The system 
works injustice in both directions:—architects be 
in many instances as much under-paid as in others 
they are over-paid. This should be quite evident to 
both themselves and their employers; because of 
two buildings precisely alike as to cost one may be a 
plain structurerequiring only “straight-forward work,” 
while the other may have exercised great skill in 
contrivance and may display more than ordinary 
study and taste,—or one may beadirect copy, the other 
a bond fide design,—or the sameness as to cost may be 
occasioned by cheaper material being employed for 
the one than for the other. Ifthe artists respectively 
employed on these several works obtain the same 
amount of remuneration, on one side or the other 
the remuneration is disproportioned to the labour. 
But the great objection to the system is, that it places 
the interest of the architect and his employer in direct 
opposition :—offering a premium to the one on the 
increased outlay of the other.—We recommend 
the subject to the consideration of the Institute of 
British Architects. 

Political changes and the state of affairs on the 
Continent have been and continue to be unpropitious 
to Art, and almost ruinous to artists. The Stuttgart 
Kunstblatt has, after a long career, just been discon 
tinued :—a fact, however, the less to b 
inasmuch as it had for some time past exhibi 
symptoms of decline. After Dr. Schorn’s death, a 
change not for the better came over it:—from that 
time it began to give all its sympathies to the merely 
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The handles of the cup are | 


arrard of the Hay- | Rubini was brilliant in the first cavatina—incompar- 


| having fallen on “ iron days” with a vengeance; hav- 


historical and antiquarian study of Art. The Liftera- | 


tur Blatt has shared the same fate as the Kunstblatt; 
—as have likewise several other periodicals. A dark 
cloud has come over architecture and architectural! 
publications. Some of the latter which were con- 
siderably advanced—among them Cossina’s Fabbriche 
di Milano, the Fabbriche e Disegni di Diedo, Glad- 
bach’s continuation of Moller’s work on Gothic archi- 
tecture—are stopped, without any present prospect of 
their ever being completed. Others which had been 
just commenced and promised well, have been nipped 
in the bud. All this is the more to be regretted 
because no works of the same class are brought out 
in this country. The Continent has of late years 
supplied us with architectural prachtwerke, —and 
while that source is choked up by social ruins, we 
know not where else to turn for draughts of the same 
kind of knowledge. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.— Wherefore ‘ Otello,’ 
Rossini’s finest Italian work,—a treas * melody 
and passion, with a last act the expre 

which even Gluck has not exceeded nor in pictu- 











sssiveness of 


resque colour equalled,—should nevertheless in Lon- | 
| 


don please but sparingly as compared with Rossini’s 
slighter operas—is readily told. ‘The Moor, and not 
“the gentle Lady wedded” to him, is the main feature 
and the leading personage in the drama. Yet ever 
since we have been critical it has been played and 
sung with the part of Otello virtually left out— 


| of ‘Il Barbiere.’ 











able in the largo of the garden duett—but generally 
languid and unintelligent asan actor, and absolutely 
null in the recitatives of which his part so largely 


consists. Nor had his voice the required power.— 
Signor Mario is elegant and sentimental; but lacks 








such executive facility, such masterly grasp over 
conflicting passions, embracing minute details of by- 
play connecting passages of diction, &c., &c.,—as 
the greatest tenor character in the Italian repertory 
demands.—Duprez never performed Otello in London; 
and in Paris, only late in his career, appeared in a 
version translated and altered to “ suit the complaint” 
of Madame Stoltz.— But his last act in Italian, 
given at a benefit-performance, lives in our recol- 
lections, as a piece of tragedy at once massive and 
delicate. We have seen no competent Otello, in 
short, since Garcia ; for even Pasta’s usurpation in 
right of the musical dislocations which it involved was 
a magnificent mistake. Were it right to generalize 
from insulated texts, we might bemoan ourselves as 





ing now for our Otello sunk to Signor Moriani !— 
who at best was a voice not an artist—and who now 
is a voice no longer. Coinciding with our countryman 
Mr. Sims Reeves in his mal-treatment of the glorious 
bravura ‘ Ah si, per voi, —in all the passages which 
the singer cannot execute he substitutes about one 
note in three. And there are people who “ wonder 
with a foolish face of praise” ¢ is destruction of 
the composer's effects, — calling “the classical 
reading”! Then, in place of t 





it 
he fierce Moorish 
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taires.’ A charming Princess Isabelle, too,would s 























life and vitality which belong to the part, we have 


now the long-drawn spasms and sighings of the 
sickly Lover of Italian tragedy,—only, in the case 
of Signor Moriani these are bellowed rather than 
breathed. Who can wonder that, with a hero 
musically so uncultivated and incompetent and dra- 
matically so monotonous and faulty, Rossini’s noble 
inspirations should be found heavy, and the Marchese 
Berio’s not very vigorous tale after Shakspeare 
should utterly flag and wane? We must dwell on the 
decadence, not merely with some faint hope of stir- 
ring the ambition of rising tenors,—who will strain 
their throats long and sore for an “ut de poitrine,” 
yet never trouble themselves to think what consti- 
tutes a part or wherein pure vocal effect resides,— 
but because this leap downward, from singing to no- 
singing, from acting to no-acting, with more than 
one listener of the present generation destroys the 
admiration due to Rossini’s Italian master-piece. 

If this lumbering O/ello “ stands betwixt us and 
the sun,” the Desdemona of Madame Sontag has not | 
brightness enough to redeem the blot. No heroine | 
whatever could make up for the missing hero;—the 
gentle sorrows of Desdemona, if wrought out to the 
uttermost, still demand the strong contrast which the 
jealousy, despair and rage of the Moor furnish, to keep 

eral interést,—nay, even to maintain her 
individual place and proportion in the scene. So 
far as costume and demeanour go, Madame Sontag’s 
Desdemona is perfect;—but in her tragic situations, 
in those of ‘La Sonnambula,’ conception of | 
tragic sorrow is wanting, and the simulation though 
careful is but conventional. We begin to imagine 
that the lady’s emotion on the night of her début 
may have given to her first presentment of Linda 
a certain natural sensibility which has animated 
Madame Sontag’s 
is a totally distinct matter. The aria by 
ich she introduces where Madame Grisi 
introduced ‘Stanca di pit combattere,’ was not well 
chosen, —but the cabaletta was most daintily executed, 
Ilere and there, too, some separate phrase was 
beautifully delivered. -A point—not of expression, 
but of vocalism—was made by Madame Sontag in 
the concerted piece ‘Incerta l’anima,’ which she 
led with rare delicacy :—nor must we forget the long- 
drawn suppressed shake at As the part 
proceeded, it seemed to us less and less admirable,— 
and the close left us cold. Not so the last scenes 
We are told, however, that, far 
from acquiescing in this classification of her powers, 
Madame Sontag is about to go through the repertory 
of grand Italian, German, and French opera. Could | 
the delicacies of the Opéra Comique be naturalized | 
on our Italian stage (a feat involving insurmountable 
difficulties), Madame Sontag is the prima donna par | 


excellence for Le Domino Noir, or Les Mousque- | 
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the close. 





in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert.’ But for more eal thou 
occupation Nature has not fitted her; and it is noe om fi 
not the time—either as regards our stage Tequisition, oo " 
or her own career—to attempt it.—A word is due to * anotl 
the other singersin the cast. Signor Lablache acted _ ae 
the curse of Elmiro as finely as_ ever, Signor The . 
Calzolari was the most competent Rodrigo that ha ances © 
| appeared since Signor Ivanoff. Signor Belettj Was a hat 
well “made up’ for Jago; but he sung the m ‘Les I i 
coarsely. Everybody was applauded to the echo eo” ner 
and the short-comings which are really chargeahl, = - 
upon the artists and the ensemble are conveniently the , 
visited upon the Maestro. ‘Otello’ is dubbed heayy._ questiona 
and the fault is, of course, Rossini’s. Let us hope we, m 
that bright days for so noble a work will return, jp by wy : 
the form of an Otello and Desdemona who yen For, 8 P 
musically and dramatically sustain the two principal ® — 
parts. We cannot afford, out of acquiescence in by ee 
fashionable ignorance or from want of critical plain. —- : > 
speaking, to lose a masterpiece from the list of Italian — 
operas. ony, 
dsturbin; 
Royat Irarran Opera, Covenr Garpey,—Sing age 
our last notice, the English performance of ‘Ie non he 
Prophete’ has gained much in ripeness, ease and duke, a 
accuracy. Signor Mario now surpasses M, Roger age 
as Jean of Leyden. Were this part thoroughly im. Vises ‘is 
personated in its three-fold aspect of Son, Lover, _ : 
and Enthusiast, the contest between tenor and serra 
soprano for the palm of interest would be a yer —_— 
equal one. But it is hardly within the chances of 0 . 
representation that both characters should be su oe 
tained at the height at which MM. Scribe and Meyer. en 


beer have poised them. In Signor Mario we must 
not look for the enthusiastic fanaticism or the mys 
tical reverie of the Prophet,—but he gives us the 
tenderness of the Lover and the repentance of the 


M. Mey 
other da 
his origi 


n the b 





Son. Unequal to the brilliancy demanded by the. so} 
martial scene in the second act, he still delivers _ 
the final chaunt (which is much shortened) with rare _— 
beauty of voice. Then, though uninspired in the a 
earlier part of the cathedral scene—where a thorough “0! , ~ 
possession of the part might and should do much a) 
by the dignity of mere demeanour—he throws great — 
ps ana . mye ee atest bie ae i experim 
agony and remorse into the by-play betwixt himself § > hy 
and Fides,—which is a finer piece of acting than Pa Hy. 
any that we have hitherto seen from him. Lastly, "7 
the Baccanale at the banquet, which demands a tone — 
of the — 
wild laughter in the throat of Death 9 affec' 
to justify mirth in its situation (and this Signor yea 
Mario does not command), is, nevertheless, sung by § ,. ng t! 
him with a voluptuous abandon which is irresistible Bi o.0 fy 
—There was nothing to improve upon in Madame § y, ¢.,,, 
Viardot’s acting; but its fine touches are now ws abruy 
waited for and appreciated as well as its riveting B oyccia, 


effects;—and this gives her greater confidence. 
In particular we must note as profound in iis 





ma 











- : sass, A MARsCS, 
truth and pathos her reverential, painful humility § yu 
in the scene with her son after his sacrifice of Bf pion, 
Berta (his beloved) to save her life. The con itis par 
scious unworthiness, the intense affection, which d the a 
make her approach him with a hesitating voice and Would 
a trembling step, followed by the devotional inten § on... 
sity of her blessing, are exquisite. That success, weet ¢ 
too, brings with it power and command in more Ways & tage 
than one, we hear in Madame Viardot’s voice, which of Ran 
improves nightly in evenness and steadiness. On i aan 
Tuesday, her refined skill, which seems to have sated 
inspired Miss Hayes, gave the duett between the tanh 
two Ladies in the third act an interest which it has 9, 7 
never excited before. And never before have we gark ja 
heard the delivery of a cavatina (save in the case 0 There ; 
Duprez’s ‘ Suivez-moi’ in ‘Guillaume Tell’) so move i, 4, 
an audience as did her singing of ‘O verita’ in the onde 
fourth act.—It is difficult to satisfy ourselves in speak- ai xt 
ing of this remarkable performance; the unquet fy... 40) 
tionable superiority of which to any operatic effort picture 
that we recollect makes a double measure of recog: By. .:. , 
nition alike its due and our pleasure. For pleasamt@ |. 
it is, from such an example as Madame Viardott 9)... 
preach that the perfection towards which we ale represe 
always inviting the dramatic vocalist to aspire 8B y... 
neither impossible (be the difficulties ever so great) a powe 
nor without a living, triumphant illustration —Er pathy 
we have done with the execution of ‘Le Prophtte ine 
| we must state that the bad ways of Signor Melis” as 
Anabaptism have undergone little improvement,— 
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s much of his part as possible. This is an “ unkind 


wut,” 80 far as Meyerbeer is concerned ; and before 
spother year the management must positively “ fit 
y” another preaching Jonas. 

The increasing excitement attending the perform- 
ances of ‘ Le Prophéte,’ the power of such a work to 
obtain a success after our recent acceptance of 
‘Les Huguenots’ (in this destroying a stage super 
gition which has declared two triumphs in succes- 
gon next to impossible),—the present state, too, of 


the world of composition—by proving to us un- 
questionably that Meyerbeer is the man of the 


hour, justify also further notice of his music; partly 
py way of welcome, partly by way of precaution. 
For, a popular favourite is always more or less apt 
to become a model. Meyerbeer’s manner, however, 
brits regulated _capriciousness, by its 
completeness, will puzzle the copyists. 


devices are palpable enough. He manages to 
destroy the symmetry of the musical phrase without 


disturbing the ear :—thus his ‘Coronation March’ 
garts with a five bar period—while to bring the 
theme of the é¢rio round again on the protracted 


dake, a bar in 2-4 time must needs be thrust in.— | 


Again, in the close of the very striking cabaletta of 
Fides above mentioned, the effect of the broad 
descending phrase is gained by a like breach of rule 
yhich might have been avoided by another form of 
notation and an ad libitum conceded to the singer. 
Then, never was there Maestro who so habitually 
interrupted the flow of his melodies as M. Meyerbeer 
_his perpetual use of the rest amounting to another 
mamnerism easy to catch. Less easy to imitate are 





M. Meyerbeer’s rhythms, in which—as M. Feétis the | 


cher day acutely pointed out—lies a large portion of 
his originality. Let us refer to the motivo in B flat 
in the ballet music, the form of which is a replica 
in quicker tempo of the stately minuet in ‘Les 
Huguenots’—to the slouch of the skating quadrille— 
tothe cabaletta for Fides already cited,—and to what 


may be called the second part of the Prophet's | 


tattle hymn, which is now suppressed, Some of his 
wrelties are not agreeable. No willingness to accept 
experiment will ever reconcile us to the triplet in 
the bar which brings back the subject of the Cathe- 
dal Hymn ‘ Ecco gia,’ &c., with the sickly feebleness 
ofa feminine termination. Our composer, too, affects 
a double close to some of his most martial and 
massive phrases with a constancy which savours 
of affectation. Nor is he innocent of a vexatious 
ad gratuitous crabbedness in modulation, which, 
win the case of his fellow-pupil Weber, may 
aise from some deficiency in constructive science. 
We find perpetually in this ‘ Prophéte’ transitions 
wabrupt as the progressions which revolt steady 
nusicians in the Scotch or Irish melodies. When 
tis manner of “ getting on’’ is applied to choral 
masses, the difficulty of execution becomes enormous 
vithout adequate return.—If we do not fear inun- 
dations of bad music from the copyists of Meyerbeer, 
itis partly because the slightest exaggeration of any 
if the above peculiarities would become intolerable. 
Would that by imitation new comers could catch his 
rmarkable power over the orchestra—his fearless 
we of the chorus—or still more, that instinct for the 
sage which has rooted his works in the opera-houses 
of Europe, which enables him to give significance to 
the most trite melody and sequence to the most dis- 
jointed phrases,—to shrink from no combination of 
mmbers, to shun the exhibition of no passion because 
tis too mighty for his handling!—Without this 
gark of vital fire, the grandest composition will fail. 
here is everything else in Cherubini’s ‘ Medea’*— 
tut that noble work is virtually so much buried 
music, It is needless to say that we prefer regular 
and regulated modes of writing. We believe that 
Mendelssohn could have shown the world what is 
Picturesque, passionate, popular and grand in stage 
husic without any startling departure from old rules 
~or without any of the exuberant difficulties which 
aways must render M. Meyerbeer’s dramas hard to 
Rpresent. But, as Opera stands, there is nothing like 
fem: and wherever Criticism may assign the limit 
4 power still stronger than Critic 
bthy—attests their merit by their success, adequate 
Mterpretation granted. 














ch met by the inevitable measure of retrenching | 


Sight 
complete in- | 
Some of its | 


sm—public sym- | 
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in things evil’? was a dogma of our great dramatist— 


New Srranp.—That there is “ a soul of goodness | 


and our popular novelists seem to adopt it as a rule | 


| of composition. Mr. Mark Lemon is among those 
| who acknowledge the principle in his new piece pro- 
| duced at this theatre on Monday, with entire success, 
| The title is ‘ Hearts are Trumps;’ and its hero is one 
| Mr. Ruby (Mr. Farren), a London blackleg and 
| gambler—who happens to be a father, and whose 
| love for his daughter, “ pure in the last recesses of 
| the mind” and heart, is the one redeeming point of 
| his character. The dramatist has taken three acts 
| to develope his design. The story itself is simple; 
but its construction is artistically involved, for the 
double purpose of displaying character and of leading 
to a startling climax in the crowning situation. Old 
| Ruby is first exhibited as bringing his designs to bear 
upon an intended victim, Mr. Charles Wilmot (Mr. 
W. Forester)—a young man whom he seduces into 
play. In his plans he is assisted by Captain Wagstaff 
| (Mr. Leigh Murray) ; who subsequently becomes 
acquainted with Miss Gray (Mrs. Stirling)—old 
| Ruby’s daughter. The young lady had been care- 
| fully brought up in seclusion at Reigate; but Ruby 
is compelled to acknowledge the relationship by his 
| accomplice. Wagstaff seeks to marry her—but to 
this Ruby cannot consent; and the Captain accord- 
ingly proceeds to take his revenge. He reveals to 
the daughter her father’s character. Previously to 


| 
| 


this occurrence, Miss Gray has formed an attachment | 


to Wilmot, and written to her father on the subject. 
| The letter arrives while Wilmot is at play with 
| Wagstaff, and on the point of being ruined. Ruby 
comes at once to the rescue, and turns the tide of 
fortune in the young man’s favour. Wagstaff, indig- 
nant at being “sold,” struggles with the old man; 
and in the midst of their struggle, Miss Gray, who 
has received Wagstaff’s communication, rushes into 
the apartment, and has the terrible reality of her 
| father’s guilt and her lover's indiscretion made evi- 
dent to her senses. Some highly pathetic dialogue 
ensues. The girl is noble and generous, the father 
repentant, and the lover ardent. Even Wagstaff is 
touched—oppressed with sorrow and shame, but in- 
capable of resolve. He goes forth to ruin—and the 
| rest remain to purpose well for the future. There is 
| an underplot,in which Mr.Compton performs a keen 
Yorkshire footman with great unction. Considerable 
wit and ingenuity are exhibited in the dialogue be- 
lfred Phillips), 


tween him and Susan Fletcher (Mrs. Al 
a fellow-servant, which kept the audience in good 
humour and served as relief to the more pathetic 
situations of the principal story. The play was 
very well Mrs. Stirling being, as usual, ex- 
cellent. 
| — — 
| Mustcan anp Dramatic Gossip.— We can do 
no more than announce Madame Sontag’s Concert 
as having taken place on Wednesday. At this she 
is said to have sung in four languages and as many 
styles of music—by Donizetti, Weber, Haydn, and 
Meyerbecr; but the Concert Room at Her Majesty's 
Theatre so closely resembled the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, that save by a limited number nothing was to 
be heard more musical than the colloquies gathered 
by Sir Terence O' Fay at the ball (vide ‘The Ab- 
sentee’ ):—* Sir, your finger ‘s in my ear.”—“ I know 
it, Ma’am,” &c. &c.—There will be, doubtless, other 
opportunities of speaking of Madame Sontag in the 
orchestra. 

A comical “ sound of the times” (why not as well 
as “sign” ’) which is cried about the purlieus of 
the rival Operas three evenings in the week, though 
not exactly claiming review, still merits a word 
se and dispraise in the corner devoted to 
rumours that come and go and “ follies as they fly.” 
We allude to Davidson’s ‘ Illustrated Libretto Books’ 
which, besides the text of the opera of the evening, 
accompanied by what is called an English translation, 
contain some of the principal melodies noted. The 
last feature must imply some presumed power on the 
part of the purchaser to follow the music on the 
book, or it would be as unmeaning as it is expensive.— 
Progress in this accomplishment is also indicated by 
the wide circulation of Mr. Novello’s hand-editions 
of the foreign Oratorios and Masses, &c.; which are 
| almost too small in type to be used with entire satis- 
| faction on the pianoforte, but are delightful as a vade 
| mecum. Their success has led to thecommencement of 
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a rival cheap publication of Handel’s Oratorios, under 
the auspices of Sir Henry Bishop, “laid out” on a 
scale which may fit it for performance as well as 
for reference. Be the supply ever so disproportioned 
to the demand, any assurance that there exists a 
class of musical readers among our musical audiences 
is welcome: and this is the good side of the Libretto 
Books—to which we return. How far they are recon- 
cileable with principles of copy-right and copy-wrong 
is another question. In one respect they are un- 
questionably objectionable: namely, as calculated 
to bring good things into ridicule by the wretched 
doggrel of the English translations. We have before 
us the book of the ‘ Prophéte,’ with the French text, 
and an English perversion meriting rebuke :—as 
two verses taken at random will prove. The first 
is the malediction of Fides in the cathedral secene— 
which runs thus :— 
y God preserve the Prophet-King! 
They cry—such prayer by them is said; 
But I, I wish a different thing; 
I call Heaven's vengeance on his head! 
And here is a later strophe, which might be a passage 
from “a Cremorne Garland :”— 
Far from town may we meet 
With some humble retreat, 
Where tranquillity sweet, 
Of life’s wishes the best! 
In safety and quiet, 
Retir'd, free from riot, 
Where, if Heaven permit, 
We'll live happy and biess'd! 
Now, “ the Muses” know better than the Critics that 
M. Scribe’s opera-jingle will not bear the least added 
touch of familiarity. But we call attention to an 
offence occurring in a publication which contains a 
good idea, because we are convinced that so long as 
the public mind is habituated to connect the idea of 
trash in words with musical sounds its real progress 
in Art will be like the ant’s walk up the sand-hill, 
well known to all students of Walkingame,—which 
proceeded at the rate of three steps forward, and twoand 
ninety-nine hundredths backward. “ O, for an English 
Opera!” is kept up and chorussed as a perpetual cry. 
Now, an English opera there will never be, nor 
English dramatic vocalists who can in any respect 
compete with foreigners, until it is understood by all 
4-goer among the number—that 
rubbish like theabove, though it appear under pretext 











| of a translation, is a® blot and a blemish, not an aid 





and a luxury, when dragged into companionship with 
beautiful music and fine acting.* Important as such 
considerations are to the well-being of Art, it is won- 
derful to see how they are overlooked. 

There are still spasmodic twitches discernible in 
the musical world of Paris,—which, we trust, fore- 
show the return of life and energy.—Government, 
we are told, is about to assist the theatres with an 
additional subvention :—Meanwhile, a party from the 
Grand Opéra (including, we have been told, orches- 
tral players and chorus singers) is about to turn the 
present pause to account by giving representa- 
tions to the bathers at Dieppe—The new three-act 
work by MM. Scribe, St. Géorges, and Halévy is 
in rehearsal at the Opéra Comique—A very heavy 
cloud, in the shape of seizure for rent, has descended 
upon the Italian Opera of Paris: regarding the future 
state of which rumours are still current that are more 
exciting than probable. In the wild chace after some 
new element of success which seems drawing in one 
management after another, it is inconceivable that 
so few seem to think of seeking for a composer fit 
for an Italian theatre and a librettist who understands 
his office as well as Signor Romani! Meanwhile, 
MM. Meyerbeer, Taylor and Sax have just been pre- 
senting M. Berlioz with a medal of gold—planned 
by some of his admirers on the occasion of the pro- 
duction of his * Faust’—but only just completed. At 











While on this subject, we must extend our strictures to 
other popular publications owning the same origin as these 
* Libretto Books,’ and in which what is good and what is bad 
will be found provokingly intermixed. Here, for instance, is 
a division of ‘ Davidson’s Musical Treasury’—a five-shilling 
volume, containing twenty-one classical German songs, by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Curschmann, &c. &c. So far, good 
—supposing the rights of property respected ; but to bring 
them within the popular range, ‘* English words have been 
written expressly for this work.” The majority of these are 
as guiltless of lyrical merit as of musical propriety—and 
could not be sung without risk of utterly spoiling the singer, 
and of raising a smile where the original Goethe or Mat- 
thison intended *‘to awaken a sigh.” It is for the interest 
of every one that these incomplete and disrespectful pro- 
ceedings should be denounced till the waste and confusion 
therefrom ensuing are fully understood. 
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the half-vearly examination of the Conservatoire 
pupils,a Mdlle. Nantier has been “ bending the bow 
of Ulysses” with a vengeance; by exhibiting her 
qualifications for serious opera in only—the fifth act 
of ‘ Le Prophéte’—the composer being among the 
audience. She is said to have amazed every one by 
her fire and vigour in this hazardous experiment. 
The Lower Rhine Musical Festival is to be held 
on the 11th and 12th of this month, at Cléves. 
localities pleasanter than this little-visited town 
[dth. No. 991] could be mentioned. If, moreover, 
the Custom House be civilized, it may be recom- 
mended as easily accessible; being only some five 
hours’ distance from Arnheim, where the Great Dutch 
Railway (the best administered among foreign rail- 


wags) ends. Our note of invitation may possibly fix | upon even Paganini’s fiddle. 


the wavering intentions of some autumnal tourists. 


Few | 


of statues on pedestals, The plans, which comprise 
further improvements, are to be submitted for sug- 
gestions to other architects or artists. 

The Irish Man and the Irish Bagpipe.—Noble 
music! Wondrously human and pathetic,—and never 
| tobe confounded with that case of incurable flatulence, 
the bagpipes of Scotland. Gandsey is almost the 
last of the Irish pipers. We hope there is yet time 
to continue the race: for the music of Ireland as 
evoked by the master we listened to should be as 
enduring as her Lakes and Mountains, It has been 
} said, that “the pipes are delicious or abominable— 
| just according to the skill of the hand that rules 
| them.” The same may be said of the violin. We 
should not like to be doomed to listen to a learner 
But what is said of the 
Irish pipe may, we take it, be said of the Irishman: 





Mr. Watts, the lessee of the Marylebone Theatre, | _he is good or bad, according to the master-hand 


is announced as having become lessee also of the 
Olympic. 

It is now positively stated that Mr. Anderson is 
accepted as lessee of Drury Lane both by the sub- 
committee of the theatre and by Messrs. Jullien and 
Gye. Mr. Anderson, it is said, intends to eschew 
the starring system, and to give every facility to the 
appearance of provincial genius if any such exist. 

The playhouse managers, we observe, have got a 
“ new tag” to their farewell addresses at the season's 
close. This is the “four foreign operas” to which 
they ascribe their empty benches—with a most com- 
placent disregard of misdirected efforts on their own 
parts. Does it follow that if Madame Viardot’s 
trunks were packed up for Jcarie by an ordinance from 
the Foreign Office—or that if Madame Rossi's pass- 
port were made out according to the most timorous 
and stringent provisions of the Alien Act — our 
Warners and Woolgars would sit on the thrones 
vacated by Tragedian or Warbler2—What is now 
going on at the Surrey Theatre ? Opera. And what 
opera? We absolutely see announced a version of 
‘Les Huguenots’ as forthwith to be given—with un- 
paragoned musical and scenic resources, &c. Kc. 
If Legitimate Drama is to fight its battle, it is not by 
querulous jeremiades—the sole tendency of which is 
to nourish ideas of ill-usage and to keep alive per- 
verse resistance to the spirit of the times, and as per- 
verse an adherence to usages gnd customs the past 
wisdom of which is proved by their inapplicability to 
the present period. 
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British Association.—We are glad to find that the 
arrangements for the reception of the Association for 
the Advancement of Science are now nearly com- 
pleted, and that they are in every respect worthy of 
the distinguished body for whose accommodation they 
are intended. The Exhibition-room, in Bond Street, 
is now finished; and is certainly a very spacious and 
suitable erection, containing, as it does, an area of 
2,000 square feet, and having a great number of 
windows from top to bottom. The facilities afforded 
by the Governors of the Free Grammar School, by 
the appropriation of their rooms, will also be of infi- 
nite advantage to the committee. The evenings to 
be set apart for popular scientific addresses, soirées, 
&c., have also been decided upon. Prof. Phillips, 
F.R.S., Assistant General Secretary, has recently 
visited the town, and expressed himself highly pleased 
with the arrangements which have been made by the 
committee. We may add, that nearly 2,000/. is now at 
the disposal of the committee towards the liquidation 
of the expenses.— Birmingham Gazette. 

Improvement at Princes Street Gardens, Edinburgh. 
—Arrangements are in progress between the Govern- 
ment and the Edinburgh Town Council for a grant 
of ground on the mound, Princes Street, for the pur- 


that rules him. Well, we have had discord—abomi- 
| nable music—more than enough. May we henceforth 
have the music of peace—the harmony of brother- 
hood !— Punch. 

Pension to Mr. William Sturgeon—We are glad 
to learn that our fellow-townsman, Mr. William 
Sturgeon, so well known for his eminent scientific 
researches, especially in electricity and magnetism, 
has been placed on the Civil List by Lord John 
Russell, for the pension of 50/. per annum. To 
Mr. Sturgeon belongs the undoubted merit of dis- 
covering the soft iron magnet, so essential to the 
working of the electric telegraph, as well as many 
other valuable discoveries. — Manchester Guardian. 

Gutta-Percha Tubing—A scries of experiments 
has recently been concluded at the Birmingham 
Waterworks, relative to the strength of gutta-percha 
tubing, with a view to its applicability for the con- 
vevance of water, The experiments were made, 
under the direction of Mr. H. Rofe, engineer, upon 
tubes of three quarters of an inch diameter and one- 
eighth thick of gutta percha. These were attached 
to the iron main, and subjected for two months to a 
pressure of 200 feet head of water without being in the 
slightest degree deteriorated. In order to ascertain, if 
possible, the maximum strength of thetubes, they were 
connected with the watercompany’s hydraulic proofing 
pump, the regular load of which is 250lb. on the 
square inch. At this point they were unaffected ; and 
the pump was worked up to 3371b.,—but to the asto- 
nishment of every one the tubes still remained per- 
fect. It was then proposed to work the pump up to 
500, but it was found that the lever of the valve would 
bear no more weight. The utmost power of the 
hydraulic pump, therefore, could not burst the tubes, 
The gutta percha being slightly elastic allowed the 
tubes to become a little expanded by the extraordi- 
nary pressure which was applied, but on its with- 
drawal they resumed their former size. 

Fall of Red Rain.—Recently a shower of rain 
as red as blood fell near the village of Bonvil- 
stone, and extended thence in a westerly direction 
over Llantrithyd, Flemingston, &c. towards Lant- 
wit-Major. It was so manifest that it impreg- 
nated the clods of earth, many of which were like 
ruddle. Several country people who witnessed it 
were dreadfully alarmed, imagining it to be some 
omen of coming misfortune; and many, who did not 
see it fall, came in the course of the day to see the 
discoloured soi!.—Cambrian. 





To Corresponpents.—J. R. D.—Myra—A. H.—J. S.— 
M. R.—R.—W. W. F.—V.—received. 

MopernN HEexaMETERS.—In answer to a query of ours 
which appeared in a note appended to a letter of our cor- 
respondent F. on this subject, [printed ante, p. 517.) he,is 
anxious to exp!ain, that when he spoke of the r in spurn 
being ‘“‘mute south of Tweed and east of St. George’s 








pose of erecting buildings for the annual Exhibitions | 


of the Royal Scottish Academy, the extension of the 
Schools of Design, and the institution of a National 
Gallery of Painting and Sculpture. A design by the 
city architect, Mr. Cousins, has also been favourably 
considered by the Council for the appropriation of a 
sum of money paid by the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway Company, in the adornment and public 
opening of the gardens across which the mound runs. 
The scheme includes a terrace 95 feet wide along the 
eastern division, with the Scott Monument in the 
centre, on the side next Princes Street, and a range 


| 


Channel,” he meant merely—and should in strictness have 
said—that the letter was not trilled. 

MILToN’s Prose Works.—Our correspondent S. F., who 
writes to complain that Mr. Bohn having announced as 
part of his ‘* Standard Library” the prose writings of Milton 
complete in four volumes, has stopped at three, and left 
out the theological treatise and the fragment of English 
History,—is informed that Mr. Bohn intends to publish a 
fourth volume, containing (we believe) both these. With 
regard to the ‘ Christian Doctrine,’ our correspondent does 
not appear to be aware, as Mr. Bohn says in explanation, 
that it is copyright property; and that he was not till now 
at liberty to print it,—having only recently obtained the 
necessary consent of the Bishop of Winchester. This for 
our correspondent’s satisfaction :—whose apprehension was, 
however, not unnatural on seeing it stated in Mr. Bohn’s 
recently published Prospectus that the publication was now 
complete in three volumes, 
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Robert Bell, Esq. 
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Miss Hardy. 
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New Work by the Author of ‘ Hochelaga.’ 
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In post 8vo, 
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vill. 
Samuel Eliot, Esq. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Volume of Illustrations, 
The LIBERTY of ROME: 
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London. ime 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50. REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 18v6, 
'y Holders’ Capital, £1. 
£143,000. Bonuses Declare i£ £743, 000. 
e establishme “9 of the Office, £1,7 








Pall Mall, 












Polic 
Annual Incom 
Claims paid since tt 








President. 
The Right eineenetie! EARL GREY, 
“4 





Dir 
Sir Richard D. Ki art. Chairman. 

Capt. W. John W illiams, "Deputy Chairman, 
William Ostler, Esq. 
George Round, Esq. 

ames Sedgwick, Esq. 
T he Rev. James Sherman, 

‘rederick Squire, Esq. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Managing Director. 
pper Montague-street, 








sq. 
Sic wi the Henderson, M.D. 
William Judd, 

The Hon. pe ey ‘Kinnair rd. 


John A. Beaumont, Es 
Physician—J ohn Maclean, M.D. F b 
Montague-square, 





NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
JLVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of | 


ONUSES. 


onuses added subse- 
quently, to be fur 
increase 1 annually 





! 

s | _ : 

um | Original Premium. 
d 





Insure 











91010 Extinguished 




















” £7 
Isll 1000 3319 2 ditto 231 8 
1818 1000 3416 10 ditto 114 18 10 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. ks 
I olicy | Dat Sum Bonuses Total with Additions, 
No. | €. | Insured. added. to be further increased. 
1807 £900 £952 12 1 £1882 12 1 
1810 | 1200 1160 5 6) 2360 5 6 
1820 | 50v0 3558 17 8 | 855817 8 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Ageuts of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No, 
50, Regent-street. 


YICHARD A. C. 

FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Uph« 

24, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the 

tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well seasoned materials: 


LOADER’S CABINET 


kerer, 










































Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with loose seats, in best 
satin-hairseating....... ab damnenssceesecescsnes OP ME DS 
Ditto ditto "with fast seats . O10 6 
Mahogany couches to match, from... 330 
Solid mahc ny loo tables. polished .. one 116 0 

Ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs, stufied,and covered 
PGE na canapnanessseadseennansese 013 6 
Couches to match, f ‘ ° 7 3 0 0 
Mahogany chests o: r r8, polished, OE copaces 118 0 
ditto extr . ars 215 0 
Japanned chests of dr Acoma “from 110 0 
Dressing glasses,from . ~ 060 
Chimney glasses, best plate, ‘from 1so@o 

2, PAVE MENT, FINSBURY.—R. / Cc LOADER. 

cd Particular attentic m is c call Mit e Addres 38. 
MEK TCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONG RB. T he T Pooth 
Brush has the important a ntage of searching t shly into 
the divisions of the teeth, cleanit g them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary mapner, and is famous ae the hairs notcoming 
loose, An improved Clothes Brush, th: in a third part 
of the cael tiene, aaa inc pable of injuri nestnap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes th the dural Russian 





b ristles, which do not soften like common —. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes,whic x | 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. Thegenuine 








Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved v ible properties of absorp- 
tion, vi ality. and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits i structive 








Smyrna Sponge. 
Establishment, 


bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Cv.’s Sole 
30 B, Oxford- Pony one i from Holles-street. 


Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 





} Some houses. 


CLP PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
RI PL 





A TED.—The Electro Process » only one by which 

the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected. 
EL KING ITON | & CO... the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent dit t r Es lishments, where they have an extensive 


always on show, as 
atent rights. They have 





ASS ment 

















aut d nc n to replate. 
ie Meorgshe-enres 1) }London. 
Dp" ) NT’s *sSIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS, 
J. DEN 








‘T, Wa = ch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint 
Hi. Pr 





















ment tc -s Queen, H.R ince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peror 0 asia, fully solicits from the public an 
l tion « ++ K of WATCHES yon go 
a all the ‘lat et rn improvements, at the mos econo= 
me Pa res. raate modern atches, with gold dials, pat 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guiness, Y uths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
antial and s fatches, jewelled in four holes, 
guineas. J. , 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 


ock Tower Area). 


PEN 


Royal Exchange cl 


( . OLD S.— Ricnarp Mostey & Co.'s 



























Gold Pens still mait tain their character as the very best 
that have yet hee a manufactured. To meet all purchasers, they 
can LOW offer ¢ a lower price, far superior to the trash gene- 
rally s i Pens. The best quality are gua- 
ranteed not to, at the points (accidents or violence 
excepted tati ners and Jewellers, at lvls. 6d. and 
38. Gd. ¢ Hatton-garden, Lond Manufac- 
turers al and Silver Ever pointed Pe neils, Penholders, 

. best q jualit nly. 
G ‘ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, perma- 
| nently elastic, very y du rable, and cheap. 
3 feet wide 2 feet ¢ nches wide £3 3 0 
feet 61 es wide $s wide 310 0 
| 4 feet wide 218 0 5 feet 6 inches wide 318 0 
One of these, with a French mattress on it, is a most elastic and 


with full particulars of 
ption of bedding, sent free 
Manufackarers, 196, opposite 


t of Bee ‘pe 








' 
| thet Chapel, Tottenham-« 





i L OOR cL OT SB S&S 
- Best Quality Warranted . 6d. per square yard. 
| Persian ¢ irkey patt ern od. do. 
C r Cloth from Is. lod, do. 
N.B. No higher prices. 
JOWETT, Mi anuf turer, 512, New Oxford-street 





PL ATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, M: nufac- 
turing Silve rsmiths, 14, C vith ondon, opposite the Bank 
nd best wrough VEN boone and FORKS, 

r ounce oO 1een’s pattern, 78. 4d. per ounces 
weights recommended, but the articles may 
avier at the same 
sd. £. 8. d 








Pattern, oz 
























ons Pio f 
to 34 
ks 15 0 
litto © 7 34 
ons 10 $118 y 
3118 180 up . aale 7 
$168) 4Sauceditto 12 710 4140 
ns gilt strong 00 48alt Spoons (strong gilt) 2 20 
< 2100 1 Fish Slice 3 50 
Spoons 3168 12TeaSpoons 14 710 5 98 
ar T: 50! 1 Pair Sugar Tongs 150 
e « stamped as a newspaper, illustrated by 
und containing information relative tot surchase of 
and plated ware, may be had on ah dod or will be 
sent into the country free of postage, in answer to a paid letter 
| ECLINING YEARS.—It is usual to associate 
| with that doubtful and delicate period of life when maturity 
| is passed, an appearance of thinly-scattered hair or whitened locks, 
| That this real distigurement is not absolutely inevitable, the 
numerous thick, ¢ y ringlets of many long past the prime of 
life can testify. That even a predisposition to thinning or turning 
grey can be completely checked by artificial applicatic ms, is fully 
and satisfactorily proved by hundreds of Costimonials of the most 
respectable character. which have been — by permission, 
| - mm ti me. to time from families of sta who have been 


L1G +3 5 BALM OF 
COLL MBI A. 
Cc. & A. OLDRIDG 
| tocurl beautiful 
and ome bottles gener ally restore it 


| henefite i by a timely application of OLDR 


YS BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the Hair 
es it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
again ; it also prevents grey- 











ness. 6d., 68., and 11s. per bottle. No other prices are genuine, 
Ask ‘fo wv OLDRIDGE’S BALM, 13, Wellington-street North, 
Stra seven doors from the Strand); and never let the shop- 





substitute. 


else ¢ 





keepers persuade you to use any a 


| 

| i 

| ye AFNESS.-New Discovery. ~The ORG ANIC 
>| V IBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
E inventes 1 difi from all 
| 





ustrument, for a ss, entire rent 
hers, to surpass any thing of the kind that - been, or probably 
ever can be, p1 ae q : ecg vlelled to the ear, so -. it rests 
within, without ] Being of the same cx s the skin, 








is not perceptib hy 5 n ab les des af persons te 0 enjoy poner, paca ditrn es 
| tion, to hear di tinctly at church and at public 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the 
moved, and it affords all the assistance that pc 
ired o, invaluable newly invented SPECTACLES. 
| So B. SOL dvons: Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle- “street, 
Piccadilly. : i 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
{‘ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
x I PLOWE RS, is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
ovin autifying, anc and in giving ita 


i Preserving the SKIN, 
t at once 





amost fragrant 






dcharming @ 
i< rhtfu mmpletely remove Tan, 














iden 

Sun-burn, “Re ine and healing qualities, 
rend¢ r th skin soft, p » from dryness, scurf, &c., clear 
it from eve ry “ys our, », or orop tion ; and, by continuing its 
us t time. ‘th. skit become and continue soft and 
smooth, anc ith e complexi > pertectia cles ur 1 beautiful.—Sold in 
bottles, price 28, $¢., with directions for us by all Medicine 
Venders and Perfumers. 





| AN incontestable Proof of the Efficacy of HOL- 
LOW at eigen jy r the Cure of LIVER COMPL AINTS. 





| had 
d for sever il re | ymplaint, 

wiht reduced him to so low astate that he was. n ito take 
to » relief from any of the med e re- 
to give H loway’s Pills ‘trial, which he 

le medicine (the instruction given with it 





in thee se of a few weeks re-established 

» him in th enjovment of as good he alth as ever he possessed in his 
lif ld by all medicine venders throughout the world; and at 
Professor lloway *s establist iment, 244, Strand, London. 











THE ATHENZUM 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 


To commence October Ist. No. 1 


Tus Series will be published uniformly with the Sranparp Lisrary, and comprise Works of the very highest character 
extensively embellished with Steel or Wood Engravings by the best Artists of the day, and will be published Monthly, at the —— 
extremely low price of RITIS! 


MrNG 
RMI 
we SEPT 


os. per Volume. 


The claims of this undertakiug to the especial patronage of the Public will be sufficiently evident by an intimation of a few of the books it is intended to 
include, all of which are now nearly ready for publication. ‘The first Work published in this Series will be 


LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


with Biographical and Historical Memoirs of their Lives and Actions, complete, in 8 vols. post 8vo, each volume containing 30 Portraits, beautifully engraved on 
steel, (in all 240), with the respective Biographies UNABRIDGED, as originally published by Messrs. Harding & Lepard. These eight volumes will be published 
Monthly without intermission,-and when completed will be followed by one or other of the undermentioned Books, in the order most convenient :— 


PALESTINE AND THE HOLY LAND, 


with a complete Scripture Atlas, comprising 25 elaborate Maps laid down according to the latest authorities, and beautifully engraved on steel, accompanied by 
a very full geographical Index, giving the latitudes and longitudes of all the places mentioned. The Historical and Descriptive Letterpress will be written 
expressly for the Work, and include the newest information contributed by English, American, and German researches. ‘This will be complete in a single Fryg 


Suiting Volume. 
THE RELIQUES OF FATHER PROUT, 


Illustrated by Maclise and others, complete in One Volume, with upwards of 30 Engravings. 


CRUIKSHANK’S THREE COURSES AND A_ DESSERT, 
A Series of Tales, embellished with 50 clever and humorous Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


Other highly Illustrated Works of equal pretension will follow in due course, the Publisher having with this object been for some years accumulating suitable 
materials. 


Committe: 


CHEAPER THAN ALL! kins, Spenc 


SCOTT'S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE] 


with the Author's last Additions and Improvements, the genuine Trade Edition (formerly published by Messrs. Seeley, Hatchard, 9 °C 
and Nisbet,) with 84 very highly-finished Wood Engravings and Maps, complete in 3 vols., elegantly printed in large imperial 8vo, fj “tialogu 
published at 4/. 4s. 
Now Reduced to £1 16s. —— 
S 

Henry G. Bonn being proprietor of one of the two sets of stereotype plates of the latest genuine edition of Scott’s Commen- fj jai? 
tary, (purchased by him in 1847 from Messrs. Seeley and the other shareholders,) begs to draw attention to this fact, and at the Hj 7%i.2"s 
same time to announce a still further reduction in its price, with the view of bringing it below that of every other. When the fem‘ 
extent and elegance of this edition, and the beauty of its embellishments are considered, it will be evident that nothing short of s 
very large and rapid sale can at all reimburse even the actual outlay for paper and print. But the Publisher looks forward to the 
result without apprehension, and relies on the cordial support of those who take an interest in the dissemination of sound religious 
knowledge. 


HENRY’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, 


EDITED BY BICKERSTETH, 
6 vols. 4to. New Edition, (containing upwards of 5,000 pages,) Published at 6/. 6s. ; 
Reduced to £3 13s. Gd. 


To keep pace with the movement which has of late been progressing towards the popular circulation of the larger Commentaries 
en Scripture, the Publisher has determined to bring the best edition of Henry’s Commentary more readily within the reach of Fami- 
lies, and therefore submits it, for a limited period, at the above extremely low price. 





*.” Both Scott and Henry are now actually ready for delivery, and may be had of all Booksellers, or direct 
from 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 











Printed by Janes Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county; and pub- 
lished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-strect North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellingtcn-stre:t aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agenis: for 
Scorcanp, Messrs. Bell & Dradfute, Edinburgh ;—-tor Irecany, Messrs. Jones & Matthews, Dublin.—Saturday, August 4, 1s. 





